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4 lees last twenty-five years has 

marked an era in journalism. Our 
great dailies, brimming with news from 
all parts of the world, brought by rail 
and telegraph, have grown up within 
that period. Nearly within those limits 
the career of woman as a journalist has 
begun. In 1841 Mrs. Child took charge 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and 
was its chief editor for two years, and 
for six years thereafter aided her hus- 
band in the work. 

In 1851 Harriet Beecher Stowe began 
the publication. of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in the National Era, a literary 
production without a peer in its imme- 
diate and lasting influence upon the 
age. The Dial was established in 
1840, and, though short lived, placed 
Margaret Fuller at the head of literary 
critics in America, 

As early as 1846 the delighted public 
was alive with eager curiosity to know 
who was the charming, witty, vivacious 
author of “Greenwood Leaves.” Poet- 
ry and prose flowed with equal facility 
from her pen, and whatever she wrote 
was read with avidity and praised with- 
out measure, In 1851 “ Fanny Fern” 
rose a new star in the galaxy of bril- 
liant writers for the press, and, in her 
way, did a world of good with laughter 
and derision, and ridicule and good na- 
ture, pointing out the faults and follies 
of the passing time. 

The same year Julia Ward Howe, in 
the full maturity of womanhood, enter- 
ed upon her career as a journalist, edit- 
ing with her husband Zhe Common- 
wealth, a newspaper dedicated to free 
thought, and zealous for the liberty of 
the slave. 

In 1855 Jennie June took her place 





in the army of editors, and is the first 
woman in America to adopt journalism 
as a profession. 

To enumerate the mere names of 
women well-known as influential writ- 
ers for the daily and weekly press, 
would overpass the limits of this article. 
From them selections have been made, 
illustrating the different styles of talent 
shown by the gentle sex in this new 
field of activity. Properly to study the 
faces grouped at the head of this arti- 
cle, they should be separated and inter- 
spersed among women of average abil- 
ity and culture, in which case it would 
appear how far they resemble and how 
far they differ from other women less 
gifted by nature and opportunity than 
they. 

In all these faces the most casual ob- 
server can not fail to read signs of 
marked ability. Full intellectual de- 
velopments characterize each face, and 
may be seen in the large forehead, the 
high top-head, the well-developed nose, 
and the full chin possessed by each one 
of these journalists. Moreover, it will 
be seen that each face is harmonious 
with itself, and that, by measurement, 
the nose in each face occupies about 
one-third the distance from brow to chin; 
in Mrs. Howe even a little more than 
this, and by so much does she stand 
out conspicuous and pronounced above 
the rest. It will also be seen that the 
three lines in each face, bounding fore- 
head, nose, and chin, run parallel with 
each other. This is am invariable indi- 
cation of ability of some sort. 

We have in this group representa- 
tives of the various temperaments of 
women. Mrs. Howe had bright, red 
hair and a florid complexion, which 
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shows itself in the title of the first vol- 
ume of poetry she published, “ Passion 
Flowers.” Mrs. Lippincott is a bru- 
nette, Mrs. Ames has dark hair and blue 
eyes, Jennie June is a blonde, Mrs. 
Moulton has brown hair, and eyes that 
change with every mood, sometimes 
blue, sometimes brown, and sometimes 
gray. 

Various styles of writers are also 
represented here. Mrs. Howe is an 
earnest, restless, public-spirited woman, 
throbbing with passionate pulses, full 
of irrepressible longings after some- 
thing better, nobler, more satisfying for 
herself as a woman and for women as 
women, than anything she or they have 
as yet realized. 

“Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Lippin- 
cott), is a writer overflowing with vital- 
ity, full of picturesque description, 
humor, character painting, and poetry. 

Jennie June is a mild, thoughtful, 
earnest woman, with every sense ex- 
quisitely open and sensitive to external 
impressions, and with the power-of 
throwing words around impressions as 
they rise, or are mirrored in her soul, 
that give to those who read after her a 
clear vision of what she herself has seen 
and felt. She loves work, loves to feel 
every faculty called into requisition, 
and engaged at its highest. No one of 
this group has a wider vision than she, 
and she is working as efficiently, though 
quietly,-in the direction of the eleva- 
tion of her sex to a higher and higher 
position, as is Mrs. Howe, the avowed 
champion and advocate of “ Woman’s 
Rights.” 

Mrs. Ames (Miss Clemmer), is a keen 
and sagacious observer of whatever 
goes on about her, and possesses a rare 
facility of deseribing what she sees, and 
discerning the spirit of men and events 
passing around her. 

Mrs. Moulton is a very pleasing and 





entertaining writerpandtis.-always affa- 
ble, gracious, and @ertflowing with 
courtesy. She, hassaquick arid appre- 
ciative eye for¥ Whiter aris beautiful in 
poetry or prosé, Mature, and 
delights far more in pointing out the 
merits of an author than in holding him 
up to even deserved censure. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Mrs. L. K. Lippincott was born in 1824 
in Onondago County, New York. Her 
father was Dr. Thaddeus Clarke, a 
grandson of President Edwards. In 
mature life the great-granddaughter 
has shown many of the traits of the 
Edwards family. “She has rejected the 
iron-hooped Calvinism of her ancestor, 
but she is indebted to him for an un- 
flagging and ever-fresh interest in na- 
ture, for ceaseless mental fecundity, 
that finds no bottom to its cruse of oil, 
and for a toughness of intellectual fiber 
that fits her for a life of perpetual men- 
tal activity.” Those familiar with the 
fine portrait, by Vanderlyn, of Aaron 
Burr, her kinsman, which may be seen 
in the rooms of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, ean not fail to find resem- 
blance in the contour of her face and 
his. ’ 

In eatly life she was a gay romp, a 
mighty hunter of wild fruits. At the 
age of ten she would go to the pasture 
with a nub of corn, call up a frolicsome 
young horse, halter him, and without 
saddle or bridle put him to his highest 
speed. In the retirement of her coun- 
try-home she emulated the bold riding 
she had seen at the circus; standing 
erect with stocking feet on her pony, 
she would put him through all his paces, 
Later she became an - accomplished 
swimmer, and by these various athletic 
sports built up a,magnificent and pow- 
erful physique. 

On her return from Rochester, where 
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from the age of twelve to that of nine- 
teen she attended school, she began to 
write under the nom de plume she has 
worn ever since, and with which the 
whole literary world is familiar. 

In 1853 she went to Europe, and im- 
mediately after her return, her corre- 
spondence, while there, was collected 
and published under the title of “ Haps 
and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe.” For 
many years after her marriage to Mr. 
Leander K. Lippincott her pen was 
chiefly employed in writings for the 
young. These sketches and stories have 
been collected and published in book 
form. Soon after its establishment Mrs, 
Lippincott became a contributor to the 
Independent, and during the war a lec- 
turer to soldiers and at sanitary fairs. 
To the readers of the Zimes and the 
Tribune her name is familiar as a house- 
hold word. No woman in America 
writes purer or more faultless English. 
Her articles in the papers are from time 
to time collected in permanent form, 
and are valuable contributions to cur- 
rent literature. 

As a lecturer and reader Mrs. Lip- 
pincott isa favorite with the public, 
but she finds her chief pleasure in the 
exercise of her pen, and in superintend- 
ing the education of her one only child. 
To her present work she brings facul- 
ties polished by large and diligent cul- 
ture, a heart throbbing with every fine 
sensibility and every generous emotion, 
a large, warm, exuberant nature, a 
ripe and glorious womanhood. 

JULIA WARD HOWE 
was born in the city of New York, in 
the year1819. Her father was a weal- 
thy banker, well-bred and scholarly. 
Every intellectual, literary and artistic 
advantage was afforded the young girl, 
who very early gave promise of genius. 
While other girls played with dolls, she 





wrote poetry for pastime. French and 
Italian she mastered with perfect ease, 
and then German. Here she found her 
native air, and Goethe and Schiller be- 
came her divinities. One of her ear- 
liest. literary efforts was a review of 
their minor poems. The abstruse 
speculations of German metaphysics 
were a delight to her, and thus di- 
viding her time between study and the 
society of the great metropolis, in 
which she was a central figure, the 
early part of her young womanhood 
passed. 

At twenty her father died, and this 
event plunged her in the deepest sor- 
row. Discarding the teaching that had 
led her to skepticism, she threw herself 
into the arms of revealed religion, and 
for two years read little else than the 
Bible and Paradise Lost, living in a 
state of spiritual exaltation too ab- 
normal to last. 

About this time she read Guizot’s 
History of Civilization, and its “large 
thought roused her from a dream of 
holiness to a life of use, while it lent 
wings to her self-centered imagination.” 

At twenty-three she was married to 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, and 
with him went immediately to Europe. 
Here she was received simply as the 
wife of the “new Bayard,” of the man 
who had labored so heroically for Greece 
in her struggles for independence. 
Though humiliating it was to be consid- 
ered merely as the appanage to another, 
the results were gracious. Mrs, Howe 
had time to grow and ripen, and pre- 
pare herself more fully and completely 
for the career upon which nearly ten 
years later she was to enter. When in 
1851 her husband was called to the 
editorship of the Commonwealth, her 
time came. Editorials, literary articles, 
poetry, brilliant paragraphs from her pen 
made the paper famous. This success 
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prepared the way for the publication 
of “Passion Flowers.” Two years 
later “ Words for the Hour” were pub- 
lished. In 1859 Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
accompanied Theodore Parker to Cuba, 
where he sought restoration to health. 
A charming series of articles, written 
by Mrs. Howe forthe Atlantic Month- 
ly during this absence, was collected on 
her return, and published in a volume 
entitled, “A Trip to Cuba.” Return- 
ing home she devoted herself to the 
study of German philosophical writings, 
and to dashing off letters for the 7rid- 
une, from Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, and various watering places. 
The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was written in Washington one night 
_ after a party of which Mrs. Howe was 
a member had been surprised and near- 
ly captured by a Confederate raid. 
Waking early in the gray dawn of 
morning, the verses began to spin them- 
selves in her mind, and she scribbled 
them off in the dark, not looking at the 
paper under her hand, after which she 
went back to bed and fell asleep, quite 
unconscious that the almost illegible 
scrawl was the one great poetical ut- 
terance of the war. 

In 1868 her last work, “From the 
Oak to the Olive,” was published, and 
is a record of her third tour to Europe, 
which she made for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the distribution of American 
supplies to the Cretans. 

In September, 1870, her stirring “Ap- 
peal to Womanhood Throughout the 
World,” was issued, and “ knocked at 
every door in Europe.” It was trans- 
lated into French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Swedish, and is the noblest 
peace manifesto ever written by a wo- 
man’s pen. Of late years Mrs. Howe has 
taken great interest in the woman 
movement. She is one of the editors 
of the Woman’s Journal, and makes 





her voice heard in all the great efforts 
for the advancement, not of her sex 
alone, but of the race. Wherever her 
helping voice is needed, there is she 
found, reading thoughtful papers before 
the Radical Club, holding out the hand 
of love and sympathy to working girls, 
presiding over the New England Wo- 
man’s Club with grace and dignity, join- 
ing the dress reformers in their efforts 
to emancipate women from the tyranny 
of fashion; the lesson of her life is 
earnest work for the noblest purposes. 
JENNIE JUNE. 

Mrs. D. G. Croly was born about forty 
years ago or more, in England, - but 
came to this country when very young, 
so that,as far as feeling, habits, and 
education are concerned, she is essen- 
tially American. Her father was an 
English Unitarian, and a man of some 
note as a thinker. When she was 
twelve years old she was named “Jen- 
nie June” by a clerical friend of the 
family, who said “ she was the Juniest 
girl he ever knew.” Under that name 
she is still known in innumerable house- 
holds throughout the land. Her first 
essay as a writer was to edit the paper 
of a literary society, in Southbridge, 
Mass., where she was acting as house- 
keeper for her brother, and, in addition 
toher duties as editor, doing all the 
housework, except the washing, for a 
family of four, acting as Secretary of 
the Sewing Society, and factotum in 
every social enterprise afoot. Probably 
at this period some of the recipes were 
tested that have made her “ American 
Cookery Book,” published many years 
later, of material aid to housekeepers, 
young and old. 

In 185% she was married to David G. 
Croly, long connected with the New 
York World, and more recently with 
the Graphic. Withher marriage began 
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her career as a journalist, and she wrote 
editorials, reviews, critigues, articles on 
fashions, and social topics for prominent 
New York papers, acting at the same 
time as correspondent for numerous 
publications West and South. She was 
the first to popularize American fashions, 
and initiate the duplicate correspon- 
dence. For her were the first pair of 
thick walking boots made, and she wore 
and wrote them into fashion. For this, 
had she done nothing else, she deserves 
a marble monument to keep her mem- 
ory fresh. For twelve years she was 
the fashion editor of the World, and 
during eight years of that time of the 
New York Times also, besides being 
engaged on the Sunday Times as critic, 
fashion writer, and mail reader. 

A series of articles running through 
two years on the “Adsthetics of Dress,” 
were written for the Round Table, and 
widely copied into nearly every paper 
in America, and many European papers, 
including the London Times, though 
in most instances without credit. One 
of these articles was translated into 
four languages. 

The most important of Mrs. Croly’s 
writings are contained in several vol- 
umes, entitled, “The Physical Life of 
Woman,” “ Woman in the Household,” 
“Letters to my Daughter,” and 
“ Woman in Professions and Societies.” 
The last, and best, is only just complet- 
ed. Eighteen years ago Mrs. Croly 
called a Fashion Congress, which was 
responded to by the wives of public 
dignitaries, among them the wife of 
the then Chief Justice, but want of time, 
pressure of work, and cares prevented 
her from following it up. To Mrs. 
Croly, also, belongs the honor of origi- 
nating “Sorosis,” an association of 
women, which has been foremost in 
the advocacy of whatever seemed nec- 
essary to the happiness and general 





welfare of the sex. The Woman’s 
Parliament, which was called by Mrs. 
Croly, and convened in October, 1869, 
under the most flattering auspices, was 
an effort to widen the spheres of So- 
rosis, and make it the nucleus of a na- 
tional organization of women, who 
should elect their own president and 
their own representatives to an annual 
parliament or congress. The present 
Woman’s Congress is an outgrowth of 
that idea, but has, as yet, no repre- 
sentative organization or permanent 
basis of action. 

Mrs. Croly has been for many years 
one of the editors of the Demorest’s 
Monthly, and is the regular New York 
correspondent of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 

She is a worker, and her greatest de- 
sire outside of her ambition as a jour- 
nalist is to create and perfect organi- 
zation among women. The sense of 
duty is her strongest motive-power. 

During the twenty years of her mar- 
ried life she has become the mother of 
seven children, only four of whom are 
living, and at no time for all the twenty 
years has she been away from her edi- 
torial desk for more than two weeks at 
a time. United with intellectual talents 
rarely surpassed, Mrs, Croly possesses, 
in an eminent degree, those social 
qualities which render her a devoted 
friend, a good wife, a judicious parent, 
and a superior housewife, as all who 
have partaken of her generous hospi- 
tality can testify. She has often been 
importuned to enter the lecture field, 
but prefers to use her pen and devote 
herself to her family. 

MARY CLEMMER AMES. 

Mrs. Ames, cr Miss Clemmer,was born 
in Utica, New York, about the year 
1840. At fourteen she began to write 
poetry and prose for the Mirror, the 
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News Letter (a Westfield, Mass., paper), 
and for the Springfield Republican. In 
1860 and 1861 she became connected 
with the Evening Post, the Independ- 
ent, and the Zribune as correspondent 
from Washington. Besides her regular 
contributions, running through many 
years to the Independent and other 
papers, she is the author of several 
volumes. “ Victor,” her first novel, ap- 
peared more than ten years ago. Then 
came “ Irene,” published first as a serial 
in Putnam’s Magazine. Succeeding 
that was the memorial of the Carey 
sisters; their “Outlines” being selec- 
tions from her articles in the Independ- 
ent. Quite recently she has published 
a volume entitled, “Ten Years in 
Washington,” in which she gives the 
result of her varied observations and 
reflections upon life in the national capi- 
tal. Her last novel, “ His Two Wives,” 
shows an increase of power, and prom- 
ises yet more for the future. 

But Mrs. Ames’ great forte is news- 
paper correspondence. She is delicious- 
ly gossipy, vivacious, and interesting, 
interweaving into her delineations of 
character and manner just those items 
of personal history, experience, and pe- 
culiarity which the average reader is 
interested in knowing concerning pub- 
lic men and women. In fact, she is the 
ideal Washington correspondent so far 
as giving a truthful representation of 
the gay society can make her so. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

This lady, the youngest of this group, 
was born something more than thirty 
years ago, in Pomfret, Connecticut, and 
was educated partly by Rev. Roswell 
Park, an Epi<copal clergyman of rare 
scholastic attainments, and partly at 
Mrs, Willard’s Seminary, Troy, New 
York. An only child, and almost with- 
out playmates, her earliest amusement 





was to make up stories for herself. At 


|. fourteen she sent to the Norwich Bulle- 


tin @ poem entitled “ Getting the Latin 
Lesson,” and was quite delighted to see 
it in print and hear it praised. Mrs. 
Moulton is known chiefly as a writer of 
stories for the magazines, and as the 
author of “Boston Literary Notes,” 
which have so many years delighted the 
readers of the Tribune. 

Her first volume, “ This, That, and 
the Other,” was written before she had 
completed her eighteenth year, and 
though by a new and untried author, 
sold to the extent of 15,000 copies. 
The readers of Harper’s, Scribner’s 
The Atlantic, The Galaxy, all know 
and love the graceful, versatile pen of 
Mrs. Moulton, whether it is engaged in 
writing poetry or prose. Her various 
contributions to magazine literature 
have been from time to time collected 
and published in book form, and have 
been received with great popular favor. 
One of her stories, “ Brains,” contained 
in the volume entitled “ Some Women’s 
Hearts,” had the high praise of being 
pronounced one of the best stories yet 
written by an American. Her “ Bed- 
time Stories” were written for and ded- 
icated to her only daughter Florence. 
Mrs. Moulton is but in the beginning of 
her work as poetess and journalist, and 
what she has done is only an “ earnest ” 
of what we may expect from her ripen- 
ing powers. 


—+66——_— 


Waar 1s CHaracter?—What is 
character? It is more than reputation, 
for this (7. ¢., reputation) depends upon 
others. It is accidental ; it has the ele- 
ment of conjecture in it; its source is 
hearsay, report. But character, whether 
good or bad, lies in the man. Its es- 
sence is in the spirit, even as sin is in 
the motive, and not in the outward ac- 
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tion. Character is the mark of what 
you are; it has a foundation within 
you. It is not dependent upon others, 
nor upon report, but upon you. It can 
not be injured by others. Your own 
acts have influence, either for good or 
evil, upon it. You can be the architect 
of your character, though another may 
be of your reputation. You can build 
your reputation up toward perfection, 
and you can pull it down after it is 
built up. You, you alone have such 
power as this. This must be so, since 
it is undeniably true that you alone 
have embodied the things within your 
inner life, the sum total of which make 





up your character. This sum total of 
embodied or crystallized things, what- 
ever they may be, whether good or 
bad, results in the formation of charac- 
ter, which, in its outward acts, is a rev- 
elation of the character which you 
have made; and these acts are almost 
infallible criteria of your character, 
for they will partake of the mental and 
moral life, out of which they come. No 
man can for a lifetime hide himself be- 
hind thin disguises and shallow verbi- 
age. What is in one will show itself, 
sooner or later. Acts are the fatal evi- 
dences against hypocrisy and self-delu- 
sion, 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite : 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 











ABOUT SUPERSTITIONS. 


io many interesting subjects, 

perhaps there are none into which 
research will be attended with more 
pleasure, combined with food for seri- 
ous thought, and, ofttimes, occasion for 
sorrow, than the superstitions of differ- 
ent ages and countries. 

Whether we turn to Oriental people 
in distant climes, or glance at the for- 
est homes of the Western world, we 
find that the mind of man, from the 
learned magi of the East to the 
“ Poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 

Sees Ged in clouds or hears him in the wind.” 
is ever prone to look above the mate- 

rial world around him, and seek to pen- 
' etrate the mysteries of an unknown 
future and an unseen world. In an- 
cient Chaldea and Egypt the priest- 





hood, besides exercising what would 
now be deemed their appropriate func- 
tions, practiced the “healing art,” and 
by means of various divinations, signs, 
and omens, prognosticated future events. 
In the Bible we find that “ Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” which, no doubt, includ- 
ed a thorough knowledge of their 
various magical arts and incantations ; 
and previous to the well-contested de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt we 
have the interesting account of how, 
assisted by Israel’s God, he surpassed 
the wonderful deeds of their wisest 
men, and performed miracles which 
they could not achieve. Dreams were 
held to be of great significance by the 
ancients, and they would even seem to 
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have been a favorite means employed 
by God himself to warn His chosen 
ones of impending danger, and to re- 
veal to them future blessings. It was 
the related dreams of Joseph which in- 
creased the hatred and envy of his 
brothers, whose cruel malice led to 
their fulfillment in a manner which is 
most remarkable. 

To be skillful in the interpretation of 
dreams was considered a Divine gift, 
and, as in Joseph’s case, we find its ex- 
ercise leading to almost kingly honors 
in the history of Daniel. It was a 
dream which heralded the Saviour of 
the world, and induced the fearful wife 
of Pilate to entreat her husband to 
“have nothing to do with that just 
‘man;” and in after years heavenly vi- 
sions gave new strength to His despised 
and persecuted disciples. The Jews 
were addicted to many superstitious 
practices, borrowed from the heathen 
nations around them, which drew on 
them Divine displeasure. The tale of 
one of their kings applying in a time of 
perplexity and fear for advice to the 
Witch of Endor, whose death, or that 
of her class, he had previously ordered, 
affords a striking commentary on the 
fickleness and perversity of human na- 
ture. 

Delightfully intermingled with the 
history of Greece, indeed, inseparably 
connected with it, is the mythology of 
that favored land of the poets. For was 
not Mount Olympus the abode of the 
Gods, and the whole land their temple ? 

The Greeks of olden times never 
wearied in recounting the brave deeds 
of their heroic ancestors, and from them 
traced their descent to the immortal 
gods themselves. Had Darwin lived in 
those days, and ventured to proclaim 
his theories, he would have been exiled 
—or metamorphosed himself into one 
of the lower species. 





Superstition has been termed “the 
poetry of history,” dnd nowhere is it 
more apparent than in those dear old 
fables of the Grecians. All the works 
of nature—nay, even the earth itself, 
with the heavens above—were consid- 
ered to be endowed with “the attri- 
butes of humanity,” and in various de- 
grees with Divine powers, and, in the 
words of Bossuet, “Everything was a 
god but God himself.” The sun was 
their god Helios, who each morning 
mounted his chariot and rode in tri- 
umph through the skies, stopping mid- 
way to rest, and complacently viewing 
his dominions, then going onward to 
reach the western horizon at sunset. . 

Very beautiful was the belief that 
the stars were placed in the sky by 
Jupiter to watch the actions of mortals. 
Poetical and expressive is the fable that 
the waters of the river Lethe caused all 
who might drink thereof to forget their 
sorrow. There is a good moral in the 
story of Medusa, whose look turned 
any one who gazed at her into stone, 
as showing to what extent every evil 
tendency of the human heart, if in- 
dulged in, may disfigure the human 
countenance. King Midas, obtaining 
his much-desired wish of transforming 
all that he touched into gold, and then 
almost dying of hunger, is a good illus- 
tration of the punishment attending in- 
satiable avarice. Very marked in the 
history of Greece is their anxiety to 
peer into the darkness of futurity, and 
their unwillingness to commence any 
important project, or go to war, with- 
out first ascertaining if the gods were 
propitious. Their will was ascertained 
by dreams and visions, various omens 
interpreted by augurs, as thunder, 
lightning, eclipses, and the flight or 
notes of birds; but more particularly 
by oracles, the most ancient of which 
was one in Epeirus, where Jupiter an- 
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nounced his will by the whistling of 
the wind through the lofty trees. The 
most celebrated oracle, however, was 
one at Dephi, built on the side of Mount 
Parnassus. After inhaling an intoxi- 
cating vapor which arose from the 
chasm, the words of the priestess were 
believed to be the revelations of Apol- 
lo, the god of prophecy. 

Very nearly allied to Grecian my- 
thology was the Roman, though it 
would seem to have been cast in a 
sterner mold. The Arabians have a 
superstition or fable that every human 
being is attended by a good and a bad 
angel, one at his right shoulder, the 
other at his left; when he performs a 
noble action, the angel at his right re- 
joices; but when an unworthy one, 
that good angel hides his face and 
weeps. Connected with the religious 
superstitions of the Hindoos are many 
cruel and revolting practices. The 

lindoo mother thought but of the 
pleasure it would afford the gods when 
she offered her infant a sacrifice to the 
river Ganges. With no cry of agony 
did the Hindoo widow approach the 
funeral pile which consumed her alive 
with the dead body of her husband. 
The victim as he threw himself beneath 
the wheels of the fatal car of Jugger- 
naut thought not in his frenzy of pres- 
ent torture, but of eternal bliss. 

Turning to the shorés of “ Merrie 
England,” we find the heathen natives 
superstitious followers of the druids or 
priests; their gods were of a harsh and 
warlike nature, and to appease them 
human sacrifices were often offered. 
The druids are said to have held abso- 


lute control over the souls and lives of . 


their victims; and so complete was 
their power that they were accustomed 
to borrow large sums of money, prom- 
ising to repay them in another world. 
The names of our days are derived from 





those of Saxon gods; the festival of 
Easter dates back to one held in honor 
of a heathen goddess. The’ mistletoe, 
held in peculiar esteem among the Eng- 
lish, was sacred with the ancient Brit- 
ons. One of the beliefs of the old 
Britons about the creation of the world 
is somewhat amusing. They asserted 
that one of their warlike gods having 
taken another prisoner, killed him, and 
then very practically made the earth 
from his flesh, the rocks from his bones, 
the rivers from his blood, and the heay- 
ens from his skull. At the four corners 
of the sky were placed four dwarfs to 
hold it up, who were called North, 
South, East, and West. Man and wo- 
man were said to have been formed out 
of two pieces of ash and elm. 

But departing from heathen tradi- 
tions and superstitions, and coming 
down to the time when the Gospel of 
Christ and the pure truths of Christian- 
ity were introduced into Britain, we 
find even then many cruelties practiced, 
many superstitions lingering. 

“Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” was the ex- 
clamation of the heroic Madame Ro- 
land, as she ascended the scaffold; and 
well might thousands of victims, substi- 
tuting the word Religion, re-echo the 
cry—not merely among Mohammedan 
fanatics or Hindoo zealots, but among 
the professed followers oi the lowly 
Jesus, Who proclaimed “ peave on earth 
and good will toward mei,” and gave 
His own life a “ransom f<r izany.” 

Recalling the early history of the 
Christian Church, we find what could 
not have been otherwise than some 
tincturing of superstition remaining, 
and that gradually human ambition and 
love of place and power, pride and big- 
otry, corrupted its primitive simplicity, 
and led to immeasurable evils. Then 
there arose a priesthood, from the au- 
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thority of whose supreme head not 
even kings were exempt, who, in his 
sovereign displeasure, could absolve 
his subjects from their allegiance, as in 
the case of King John, of England. 

The Inquisition, first established in 
the southern part of Europe, was intro- 
duced into England in the time of Hen- 
ry III. It had for its object the sup- 
pression of all sentiments or opinions 
contrary, or supposed by its cruel 
judges to be contrary, to the estab- 
lished religion. From its fearful sen- 
tences there was no appeal. Great 
thinkers, profound scholars, and noble, 
Christian men, whose greatest crime 
was superiority to their persecutors, 
have languished in its dungeons or suf- 
fered fiendish tortures. Malignity and 
malice could wreak a sure revenge in 
this way, and hundreds of thousands 
perished by its means. It was finally 
abolished by Napoleon in 1808, who for 
this act certainly merits the gratitude 
of mankind. 

What but superstition has counte- 
nanced relics, been able to impose pil- 
grimages and penances, and to intro- 
duce indulgences and other means of 
obtaining money from the ignorant and 
credulous. Closely allied with religious 
bigotry, it has in times gone by made 
sad havoc in the peaceful vales of 
Switzerland, caused the streets of Paris 
to be filled with dead bodies, filled Eng- 
land’s noted Tower, and desolated her 
homes, and forced Scottish covenanters 
to flee for refuge to the caves and 
mountains of their native land. 

Who does not love to read the fairy 
tales which tell of the quaint beliefs 
and fancies of other days, and con over 
the delightful works of Shakspeare, in 
which ghosts and witches sometimes 
play a prominent part? But when we 
read of the cruelties practiced in Europe 
upon witches, or those accused of witch- 





craft, it can but awaken feelings of pity 
and indignation. The history of New 
England is marred by the witchcraft 
doings of two hundred years ago. For 
the reputed crime of witchcraft one hun- 
dred thousand persons are said to have 
been put to death in Europe and in this 
country. They were believed to have 
intercourse with the powers of darkness, 
and through their assistance could make 
air voyages without a balloon, raise 
storms, transform themselves into any 
shape, cause or cure diseases, bewitch 
and carry away children, and foretell 
future events. To be aged and poor, 
peculiar, morbid, diseased, and hated, 
was ofttimes sufficient evidence of the 
crime, and no lenity was ever shown, 
the methods of trials being as absurd 
as they were unjust. One was to throw 
the victim into the river; if he floated, 
it was clearly evident that he was a 
witch; if he sank, then no further ac- 
tion was necessary, he was left beneath 
the waves. 

More than a hundred years have 
passed away since the last trial for 
witchcraft; the law forbid that religious 
animosities or bigotry should vent them- 
selves in persecution of a sect or creed ; 
but ah! how often still do little feuds 
and uncharitable reviling about mere 
questiqns of external rite or form show 
that the sparks of superstition remain, 
though smouldering in ashes, and that 
the time is not yet come when mankind, 
arising above the trammels of denomin- 
ationalism and doctrines, shall recognize 
the bond of union existing between all 
those who worship the same eternal 
Father, and believe in the same un- 
changeable Saviour, who has declared 
that on this commandment, “As ye 
would that others should do unto you, 
even so do ye unto them,” “hang all 
the law and the prophets.” : 

C. I. APPLETON. 
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YOUR RELIGION. 


wu good comes of it? Do you 
simply profess it? or do you 
really possess it? Does it make you 
more amiable? Or are you just as 
harsh, petulant, and irritable as the 
unregenerated ? Does it make you 
more kindly, forgiving, and generous, 
with a spirit which wishes well to all 
mankind? Or are you selfish, narrow- 
minded, unforgiving? Does it resign 
you to the inevitable? Is it a comfort 
in times of affliction? a support when 
you meet with losses, reverses, and 
calamities? Can you contemplate 
death with composure and equanimity ? 
Do you believe “in the promises,” that 
all will be well with the good? Are 
you resigned? Can you truly say, 
“Thy will be done?” If you are a 
Christian, you will “do as you would 
be done by,” seek the good of others, 
rather than personal gratification—will 
be just, hopeful, forgiving, cheerful, 
trusting, charitable. 

A Christian will carefully regulate 
his propensities, guard against a sordid 
love of money, vain pride or egotism, 
an acrimonious temper, fault-finding, 
unjust suspicion, jealousy, deception, 
or double-dealing, or doing anything 
which the great teacher Christ himself 
would not have approved. : 

A truly vital religion elevates and 
improves; spurious religion, or hypoc- 
risy, corrupts and leads downward. 
A true Christian worships God “in sin- 
cerity and in truth,” and looks more to 
the adornment of his mind than of his 
body. 

A contemporary says: “I have seen 
a woman professing to love Christ more 
than the world, clad in a silk dress 
costing $75; making up and trimming 
of same, $40; bonnet (or apology for 
one), $35; velvet mantle, $150; dia- 
mond ring, $500; watch, chain, pin, 





and other trappings, $300 ; total, $1,100 
—all hung upon one frail mortal. I 
have seen her at a meeting in behalf of 
homeless wanderers in New York, wipe 
her eyes upon an embroidered handker- 
chief— costing $10 —at the story of 
their sufferings, and when the contribu- 
tion-box came round, take from a well- . 
filled wallet of costly workmanship 
twenty-five cents to aid the society 
formed to promote their welfare. Ah, 
thought I, dollars for ribbons and pen- 
nies for Christ’s children ! ” 

How is it with the men? What 
amount do they spend on their indul- 
gence in costly dinners, wine, liquor, 
and tobacco, that should be used for 
good purposes? How much for mere 
pleasure excursions, visiting watering 
places, and in dissipation and flirta- 
tions? How much for fast horses, 
stylish equipages, and vain display? 
Are the clergy themselves exempt from 
all these things? Are vestrymen, dea- 
cons, and other church officers, all cir- 
cumspect and consistent Christians ? 

Are all those who sing praises to Him 
in sacred song actuated by an ex- 
alted Christian spirit? or are they am- 
bitious for worldly honors, eager for 
wages, or for the praises of flattering 
tongues? How shocking to a devout 
mind it is to witness the utter want of 
reverence in a person approaching his 
Maker with a manner of indifference, as 
though he were an auctioneer about to 
harangue a body of tobacco buyers. 
Such scenes may be witnessed not a 
thousand miles from New York. 

True religion is not a cloak to cover 
up sin, though impostors so use it. Nor 
is it a means by which the purse-proud, 
the arrogant, or haughty Pharisee can 
secure happiness here or hereafter. True 
religion brings blessings to its possessor, 
let his worldly circumstances be what 
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they may. Reader, be not deceived, 
see to it that your religion is founded 
on the truth. With Curisr for your 
guide, teacher, companion, you can not 
remain in error nor go far wrong. 


—_7¢9e——__—__ 

A Great Motuer To a Great Son.— 
The mother of John Quincy Adams said, in 
a letter to him, when he was only twelve: “I 


- would rather see you laid in your grave 


than grow up a profane and graceless boy.” 

Not long before his death, a gentleman 
said to him: “I have found out who 
made you.” 





“What do you mean” ? asked Mr. Adams. 

The gentleman replied: “I have been 
reading the published letters of your 
mother.” 

“Tf,” this gentleman relates, “I had 
spoken that dear name to some little boy 
who had been for weeks away from his 
mother, his eyes could not have flashed 
more brightly, not his face glowed more 
quickly, than did the eyes of that venerable 
old man when I pronounced the name of his 
mother. He stood up in his peculiar man- 
ner and said, 

“ Yes, sir; all that is good in me I owe 
to my mother.” 


——__++e 


REASON AND RELIGION. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS AND 
INTELLECTUAL ORGANS IN MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


(PRIZE ESSAY NO. 1.) 


bees problems of man’s nature and 

destiny are the most important 
themes on which the human mind has 
ever been exercised. For ages reason 
and religion have battled for the mas- 
tery over each other. The greatest 
minds of the world have engaged in 
the warfare between religious faith and 
human reason. The perversion of rea- 
son has led to doubt, infidelity, and 
licentiousness. The perversion of re- 
ligion has produced superstition, bigot- 
ry, and persecution. In this unparal- 
leled contest no hero has ever achieved 
a complete victory; and the mighty 
struggle of centuries is yet continued. 
Men distinguished for learning and tal- 
ent, thoroughly convinced that man is 
endowed with reason ; that the laws of 
nature are uniform, and that there is 
much ignorance, prejudice, and super- 
stition in the prevalent systems of re- 
ligious faith and worship, reject all re- 
ligious forms and doctrines, contending 
that there is no reality in any religion 
whatever, They teach that religion 
originated in priest-vraft, and was spread 





over the world by fraud and violence 
during the Dark Ages; and that it is 
now used in order to hold the masses 
of the people in subjection to the pow- 
ers of government, civil and ecclesias- 
tical. Other men, learned in the his- 
tory and literature of the world, but 
regarding philosophy and science as 
antagonistic to the distinctive princi- 
ples and teachings of Christianity, and 
calculated to subvert the faith of the 
orthodox churches, oppose scientific in- 
vestigations, and retard the progress of 
useful knowledge. Many well-meaning 
men, cherishing an indescribable horror 
of infidelity in all its forms and phases, 
are unfavorable to progressive ideas 
and radical reforms, 

Long and fierce has been the conflict 
between philosophers and theologians, 
neither class of the combatants having 
been guided by a reliable system of 
mental science; and we believe that 
Phrenology is destined to reconcile the 
contending parties. During the many 
ages from Aristotle to Gall the world 
made but little progress in the knowl- 
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edge of the human mind. Philosophi- 
cal investigation and metaphysical spec- 
ulation failed to impart adequate in- 
struction concerning the functions of 
the brain. The discoveries of Dr. Gall 
inaugurated a new era in the history of 
mental philosophy.. The observations, 
experiments, investigations, and teach- 
ings of Gall, Spurzheim, Vimont,Combe, 
and others, have established the princi- 
ples of a new, correct, simple, thorough, 
and reliable system of mental science 
for all ages tocome. And now appears 
to be a favorable time for effort to ad- 
vance the cause of God and humanity. 
This is an age of progress. Many peo- 
ple desire a knowledge of the truth. 
The light of science is dispelling the 
darkness which has enshrouded the in- 
tellectual and moral world for ages. 
A KNOWLEDGE OF THE MIND’S CON- 
STRUCTION ESSENTIAL. 

You can not rightly apprehend any 
intricate or important question in relig- 
ion, in morals, or philosophy, unless you 
first acquire a correct knoWledge of the 
human mind, and the laws by which it 
is governed. If your mental philoso- 
phy is defective or wrong, your ideas of 
character will be unreliable, your judg- 
ment of morals will be false, aud your 
theory of religion will be faulty. Hence, 
we can easily account for all the erro- 
neous views and teachings of those who 
reject or ignore the distinctive princi- 
ples of Phrendlogy. All difficult ques- 
tions must be adjusted by a true mental 
science. Phrenology is the key to uni- 
versal knowledge. This noble science 
will elucidate all questions pertaining 
to the human mind, and harmonize all 
the organs, faculties, and functions of 
the human constitution. It will recon- 
cile reason and religion, and unite all 
the conflicting sects of Christendom. 

The world must learn that man’s re- 
ligious and intellectual functions are 





performed through cerebral, organiza- 
tion, and that there are established.re- 
lations between the religious “and the 
intellectual organs. Thé vexed fues- 
tions of religion and of mentak?pbiloso- 
phy can not be properly adjusted, with- 
out a general recognition of these 
important teachings of Phrenology. 

We know that matter exists. We 
take cognizance of its forms and quali- 
ties. We are endowed with various 
faculties which adapt us to the differ- 
ent properties, forms, and forces of the 
material world. Mental phenomena— 
the diversified manifestations of thought 
and affection—demonstrate the exist- 
ence of mind and personal identity. 
Every man of sane mind is conscious 
that he performs various functions of 
perception, reflection, and affection. 
Consequently it is just as impossible to 
doubt the existence of mind as the ex- 
istence of matter. Thought, or affec- 
tion—any mental function—is an opera- 
tion, exercise, or process. The person, 
mind, or entity that thinks, and the 
thought produced, are different and 
distinct. The actor is pot the act, and 
vice versa. The brain igthe organ of 
thought, but not the ‘thimking person. 
I see, and hear; the eye the organ of 
sight, but not the person that sees; the 
ear is the organ of hearing, but not the 
person that hears. The braia:is the 
organ of thought, but not, the’ person 
that thinks, ss 

MAN A COMPLEX ORGANISM. 

Man, in the present state of existence, 
is endowed with many organs. He is 
constituted with a mind and a body. 
He is organized with reference to the 
present condition of things. He is 
adapted to the material and to the spir- 
itual world. Especially is he in accord 
with the present state of things; that 
is, the material world, and the laws by 
which it is governed. All his functions, 
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whether physical or mental, are per- 
formed by means of material organs. 
Locomotion, respiration, circulation, and 
digestion are performed by physical 
organs. The functions of hearing, sight, 
taste, smell, and feeling are performed 
through organs pertaining to the nerv- 
ous system, And the various functions 
of thought and affection are performed 
_ by different cerebral organs, or parts 
of the brain. 

Reason is the power or capacity of 
man to reflect upon objects, facts, and 
principles, and form conclusions. There 
are two elements of reason. We call 
them Comparison and Causality. 

Religion is the right exercise and use 
of man’s spiritual faculties. Religion, 
according to Webster, is “right feel- 
ings toward. God as rightly appre- 
hended.” 

Feelings toward God can not be right 
if not according to reason; and God 
can not be rightly apprehended with- 
out the exercise of the reflective facul- 
ties. Religion is a man’s feelings 
toward God. But the right exercise 
of the affections depends upon the intel- 
lect. All the affections are to be guid- 
ed by the reasoning faculties, enlight- 
ened by the truth, 

Religion is not the work of God upon 
the human spirit; it is the exercise of 
the human spirit toward God. We ex- 
perience our own religious exercises, 
We exercise our spiritual or devotional 
faculties toward God, and are sensible 
of our affections. Religion is a constit- 
uent part of human nature. Its ele- 


ments, or essential parts, are, in phre 


nological language, Spirituality, Hope, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Be- 
nevolence. Each organ performs its 
own proper function, or class of func- 
tions. The size of the cerebral organ, 
other things being equal, is the measure 
of mental power. A man’s character 


~ 





corresponds with his organization. The 
religious character depends upon thé 
organs of the brain. George Combe, 
in his peerless work on the “Constitu- 
tion of Man,” says: “ All existing inter- 
pretations of Scripture have been adopt- 
ed in ignorance of the facts that every 
person in whose brain the animal organs 
preponderate greatly over the moral 
and intellectual organs, has a native 
and instinctive tendency to immoral 
conduct, and vice versa ; and that the 
influence of organization is fundamental 
—that is to say, that no means are yet 
known by which an ill-formed brain 
may be made to manifest the moral and 
intellectual faculties with the same suc- 
cess as a brain of an excellent configura- 
tion. An individual possessing a brain 
like that of Melancthon * * * is 
naturally adapted to receive, compre- 
hend, and practice the precepts of 
Christianity ; whereas, it will be found 
extremely difficult to render persons 
with brains developed like those of 
Hare, Pope Alexander VI., Vitellius, 
or the Carib, practical Christians. 
* * * Only phrenologists, who have 
observed for many years, in various 
situations and under different influ- 
ences, the conduct of individuals con- 
stituted in these different ways, can 
conceive the importance of the relative 
development of the cerebral organs; 
but after it is discovered, the inferences 
from it are irresistible. ~The religious 
teachers of mankind are yet ignorant 
of the most momentous fact which na- 
ture presents in regard to the moral 
‘and intellectual improvement of the 


“E-have heard it said that Chris- 
tianity affords a better and a more in- 
stantaneous remedy for human deprav- 
ity than improvement of the cerebral 
organization; because the moment a 
man is penetrated by the love of God 
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in Christ, his moral and religious affec- 
tions become far stronger and more 
elevated, whatever his brain may be, 
than those of any individual whatever 
without that love, however noble his 
cerebral development, and however 
much he may be instructed in natural 
knowledge. I observe, however, that 
in this life a man can not become pene- 
trated by the love of God except 
through the aid of sound and efficient 
material organs. This fact is directly 
proved by cases of madness and idiocy. 
Disease in the organs is the cause of 
insanity, and mere deficiency of their 
size is one and an invariable cause of 
idiocy (see figure of an-idiot head on 
page 198). In neither of these states 
can the mind receive the advantages of 
the Christian doctrine. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the power of receiving 
and appreciating Christianity itself is 
modified by the condition of the brain ; 
and I venture to affirm that the influ- 
ence of the organs does not terminate 
with these extreme cases, but operates 
in all circumstances and in every indi- 
vidual, aiding or impeding the recep- 
tion and efficacy even of revelation. If 
this were not the case, there would be 
in operation a power capable of influ- 
encing the human mind during life, 
without the intervention of material 
organs; and, accordingly, many excel- 
lent persons believe this to be Scrip- 
tural truth, and matter of experience 
also. But those who entertain this 
opinion are not instructed in the func- 
tions of the brain; they are not aware 
of the universally admitted facts, which 
establish that while life continues the 
mind can not act or be acted upon ex- 
cept through the medium of organs; 
nor do they bring forward one example 
of idiots and madmen being rendered 
pious, practical, and enlightened Chris- 
tians by this power, notwithstanding 





the state of their brains, . Cases, indeed, 
occur in which religious feelings co- 
exist with partial idiocy or partial in- 
sanity; but in them the organs of these 
sentiments will be discovered to be 
well developed ; and if the feelings be 
sane, the organs will be found unaffect- 
ed by disease. 

‘Serious persons who are offended 
by this doctrine, constantly forget that 
the reciprocal influence of the mind and 
brain is not of man’s devising, but that 
God himself established it, and con- 
ferred on the organs those qualities 
which He saw to be necessary for exe- 
cuting the purposes to which he had 
appointed them. If the statements now 
made be unfounded, I shall be the first 
to give them up; but, believing them 
to be true, I can not avoid adhering to 
them. When, therefore, I add that I 
have never seen an individual with 
large organs of the animal, and small 
organs of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, whose conduct was steadily 
moral under the ordinary temptations 
of life, however high his religious pro- 
fessions nfight be, I merely state a fact 
which the Creator himself has decreed 
to exist. Indeed, I have seen several 
striking instances of persons who, after 
making a great profession of religion, 
ultimately disgraced it; and'I have ob- 
served that in all these instances, with- 
out one exception, the organs of the 
inferior propensities were large, and 
those of one or more of the moral sen- 
timents deficient; and I am convinced 


‘that the same conclusion, after suffi- 


ciently accurate and extensive observa- 
tions, will force itself upon all candid 
and reflecting minds, 

“ My inference, therefore, is that the 
Divine Spirit, revealed in Spripture as 
a power influencing the human mind, 
invariably acts in harmony with the 
laws of organization; because the lat- 
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ter, as emanating from the same source, 
can never be in contradiction with the 
former; and because a well-constituted 
brain is a condition essential to the ex- 
istence of Christian dispositions, If 
this be really the fact, and if the con- 
stitution of the brain be in any degree 
regulated by the laws of physiology, it 
is impossible to doubt that a knowledge 


- of the natural laws is destined to exer- 


cise a vast influence in rendering men 
capable of appreciating and practicing 
Christianity.” 

The views and sentiments expressed 
in these lucid extracts will stand the 
test of the most thorough examination 
and the most rigid criticism. Thor- 
ough observation and investigation con- 
firm Mr. Combe’s views and statements. 
A man with large selfish organs, and 
smal! religious and moral organs, is un- 
reliable in matters pertaining to relig- 
ion and morality. Natural religion is 
the basis of the Christian religion; and 
no man with small religious and moral 
organs will manifest a strong and con- 
sistent Christian character. Each men- 
tal faculty may be improved by proper 
cultivation. A bad man may change 
his conduct, and improve his moral 
character; but, in so doing, he will 
develop the cerebral organs through 
which the moral functions are per- 
formed. Organization and character 
accord with each other. 

Each mental function, or class of 
functions, is indicated by the name and 
by the definition of its organ. 

SPIRITUALITY. 

Phrenological Definition: Sense of 
spiritual beings; faith; intuition; pre- 
science, ‘ 

“The function of this organ is to give 
@ perception of spiritual things, faith in 
the ungeen, and an intuitive knowledge 
of what is true and good, with a pro- 
phetic insight and an internal conscious- 





ness of immortality and a supersensu- 
ous existence,”— Wells, 

Spirituality is a primary element of 
human nature; it adapts man to the 
true worship of God; it inclines us to 
place our affections on things heavenly 
and divine, and to worship God in spirit 
and in truth. Through this organ we 
hold communion with God and “the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” It 
elevates and sanctifies all the other ele- 
ments of our nature. 

“The exercise of no other faculty 
fills the soul with such a flood of holy, 
happy emotion. Believers in the im- 
mortality of the soul rightly maintain 
that disembodied spirits are capable of 
being ineonceivably happy, and that 
the joys of heaven are of an order, as 
well as degree, infinitely higher than 
those of earth, Why? . Because this 
spiritual state so infinitely exalts and 
enhances our capabilities of enjoying, 
as well as seasoning those joys. Con- 
sequently, the more we exercise this 
spiritualizing faculty, the more we 
sweeten even the pleasures of earth 
with this seasoning of heaven. 

“This faculty, moreover, so purifies 
the soul as to redouble many times 
over every pleasure, even of earth; so 
exalts the mind and all its appetites and 
passions as to dispose and enable us to 
see God and love Him, in all the works 
of His hands, as well. as imparts a 
heavenly relish, zest, and exquisiteness 
to the domestic affection, to all the ani- 
mal propensities, the intellectual opera- 
tions, and especially to the moral vir- 
tues, which words utterly fail to por 
tray—which, to be appreciated, must 
be felt.” —Fowler. 

The perversion of Spirituality leads 
to superstition, credulity, and excessive 
love of the wonderful. A low de 
velopment of the faculty disposes to 
indifference toward religious or sacred 
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subjects, and man is naturally inclined 
to think and reason. In matters 
of religion, as in other things, the 
masses of the people are very credulous. 
They either do not use rightly, or are 
not capable of rightly using, their re- 
flective faculties. Man is more liable 
to credulity and superstition than to 
skepticism and infidelity. The most of 
people are entirely too credulous; they 
believe without reliable evidence, and 
receive as true much that is contrary to 
“common sense,” science, and reason. 
They subscribe to articles of faith which 
are contrary to the established laws of 
nature and subversive of human im- 
provement. They believe the most un- 
reasonable dogmas of sects and clergy- 
men. There are but few people who 
rightly use their reflective faculties in 
matters of religion. 

Unperverted religion conforms to 
reason. The intellectual faculties should 
guide and direct our religious affec- 
tions. “Reason must be our last judge 
and guide in everything.”— Locke. 

We can not believe anything which 
is contrary to our senses or reflective 
faculties. We can not be rightly re- 
quired to believe contrary to good evi- 
dence. Everything we believe should 
accord with the laws of the human 
mind. I can not receive as true any 
assertion or doctrine which seems to 
me to be contrary to the established 
laws of nature. I am forced to reject 
everything which does not accord with 
my senses and reasoning faculties. 
Faith is spurious if contrary to science 
and reason. 

But there is nothing in the normal 
exercise of Spirituality which is contra- 
ry to Causality. Faith in a future state 
is not contrary to reason. Spirituality 
was made for use, Faith in a future 
state is a normal function of man’s re- 
ligious nature, and, therefore, right. 





Spirituality indicates a better state and 
a higher life than the present; and its 
premonitions should be heeded. Still, 
we should believe nothing unreasonable 
or self-contradictory. We should be 
neither skeptical nor credulous, but let 
each faculty do its proper work, that 
we may receive new light and truth 
from every source. We should test all 
things, and adhere to the good. 
HOPE, 

Phrenological Definition : Anticipa- 
tion; confidence in the future; expec- 
tation of future happiness. 

Hope gives us bright anticipations of 
the joys of heaven. It inspires us with 
the expectation of a future state and a 
glorious immortality. Hope is a con- 
stituent part of man’s spiritual nature, 
and an important element of religion. 
It imparts strength in the day of trial. 
It gives courage in the struggle with the 
powers of darkness, It makes us bold 
in the cause of God and humanity. It 
renders us cheerful in the time of ad- 
versity. In every period and condition 
of life it directs us to a blissful future. 

“ Hope adapts us to a future state of 
happiness, and proves that such a state 
exists. Hope and Spirituality com- 
bined. give man a strong assurance of 
life after death. All our natural de- 
sires are to be gratified. “It may be 
safely asserted, as a law of balancing 
harmonies in the physical and sentient 
universe, that that for which there is a 
physical or moral necessity to any crea- 
ture or being, or that for which any 
being has a natural hunger, thirst, or 
aspiration, does somewhere exist.” Man 
needs a future state in which to devel- 
op the higher powers of his nature; ac- 
cordingly, the Bible gives him the 
promise of immortality. 

“Moreover, for this immortal exist- 
ence the soul has a desire and aspira- 
tion, which are the strongest and most 
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characteristic of all its desires and as- 
pirations. And so far from this being 
a mere abnormal and unnatural senti- 
mentality, man is expressly provided 
with phrenological organs through 
which these desires and aspirations 
may be manifested to the external 
world; and it is especially worthy of 
remark that the more fully, purely, aud 
beautifully the character is developed, 
the more fully this aspiration is unfold- 
ed, and the more clear and undoubted 
becomes the faith in its object. Indeed, 
the normal and most essential food of 
the soul—the food on which it most 
thrives, and with which it develops its 
most God-like traits—is the belief and 
contemplation of an immortal existence ; 
and without this food it necessarily re- 
mains in a comparatively low, grovel- 
ing, and brute-like state. Can it be 
possible that this law, by which sup- 
plies are made to answer constitutional 
demands, by which food is provided to 
gratify hunger, by which objects are 
created to.satisfy aspirations, while ap- 
plying universally elsewhere, finds its 
only exception just here, where above 
all others it ought not to fail?” 

For every want there is a supply. 
Man desires God and immortality ; 
therefore, God and immortality exist. 

VENERATION, 

Phrenological Definition : Reverence 
for God; religious devotion; respect 
for authority; tendency to worship. 

Veneration produces in man a ten- 
dency to reverence and adore a supe- 
rior Power. It is a leading element in 
man’s religious constitution, and adapts 
him to the worship of God. It pro- 
duces within us a sense of God’s pres- 
ence, and gives us confidence in His 
works and government. It inclines us 
to submit to the providence of God, 
and to worship Him with adoration, 
prayer, and praise, 





Phrenology settles the questions con- 
cerning the existence of God and the 
reality of religion. Man is religious by 
nature. He is endowed with a phreno- 
logical organ called Veneration, which 
inclines and adapts him to the worship 
of God. Every faculty is to be exer. 
cised and gratified, but not perverted. 
Wherever there is a natural faculty or 
instinct, in either man or animal, re- 
quiring for its normal and appropriate 
exercise or gratification any object 
whatever, we find that such an object 
exists. This law of adaptation prevails 
throughout all nature. If there be an 
eye, there is light and other objects 
adapted to the eye. If there are ears, 
there are sounds adapted to the organs 
of hearing. If there is hunger, or a 
desire for nutriment, there is food to be 
found; and nature intends that it 
should be eaten. Consequently, if we 
find in man, as a race, a natural organ 
and tendency to worship, there certain- 
ly is a Being who is the proper and in- 
tended object of adoration and worship. 
Grant that man is naturally inclined to 
pay homage to some Power superior to 
himself, and it follows that either there 
is a God to be worshiped, or else nature, 
in this one instance, has departed from 
her established law of procedure, and 
has given a faculty and yet has provid 
ed no suitable object for its exercise 
and gratification. But nature never 
deceives her children. All our facul- 
ties were made for use and gratifica- 
tion. There is provision for every nor- 
mal want aud desire of man. Our 
religious faculties are intended to be 
exercised and gratified in the worship 
of a Supreme Being. For it would be 
absurd to say that nature has made 
any organ or faculty of the mind for 
no use or purpose. The fact that man 
has by nature a phrenological organ 
which adapts him to the worship of 
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God, proves that there is a God to be 
worshiped, and that man should wor- 
ship Him. 

Man is, always and everywhere, a 
worshiper. He is religious by nature. 
Man is as really religious as he is ra- 
tional. Some few persons are destitute 
of reason, yet man is always considered 
a rational being; that is, the race, as 
such, is endowed with reason. There 
are cases of mental deformity as well 
as of physical deformity. So, although 
there may be some few persons who 
have no tendency to worship, and nev- 
er manifest the least disposition to pay 
homage to any superior Power, yet it 
is true that man, as a race, has always 
and everywhere given the most con- 
vincing proof that he is by nature a 
worshiper. Idolatry, superstition, sec- 
tarian bigotry, each is a perversion of 
man’s religious nature. But the per- 
version of a faculty proves that the fac- 
ulty exists and should be rightly used. 
Let philosophers, theologians, and the 
rest of mankind learn that each mental 
faculty is naturally good, but liable to 
perversion; that is to say, that each 
organ is capable of a normal and of an 
abnormal action. 

Religion was not invented by priests 
or others who make it their business or 
mission to attend to the ordinance of 
worship ; no, ignorant priests have per- 
verted religion. Corrupt priests and 
politicians have made religion an en- 
gine of oppression and cruelty. Man 
could no more invent religion than he 
could invent Alimentiveness, Inhabit- 
iveness, or Causality. It is a part of 
his nature. 

Veneration and Spirituality combined 
produce a strong sense of the presence 
of God, and faith in his providential 
dealing: with his people. Veneration 
and Hope acting together give us confi- 
dence in God, His works and govern- 





ment. Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope combined make us devotional, 
spiritual, hopeful, cheerful, and joyful. 

The perversion of Veneration leads 
to idolatry, superstitiof&, and reverence 
for ancient forms, customs, and doc- 
trines. Those whose Veneration is ex- 
cessive are averse to progressive ideas 
and radical reforms, Veneration should 
act with the reasoning faculties. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Defined as the desire to do right; 
sense of duty; love of truth; moral 
rectitude. 

Conscientiousness produces a sense 
of right and wrong. It gives man a 
sense of right and duty, and adapts him 
to truth and moral rectitude. Man is 
naturally inclined to do right. He has 
a mental organ which renders him a 
moral agent, inclines him to duty, and 
adapts him to a standard of right. It 
gives a sense of justice and moral obli- 
gation. Man loves right on its own 
account; he discharges duty from a 
sense of obligation; he loves truth be- 
cause he is adapted to it. “There is a 
natural affinity in the human mind for 
truth.”— Wayland. 

“ According to phrenological teach- 
ing, there exists a power or faculty dis- 
tinct from all others, the object of 
which is to produce a sentiment of jus- 
tice, a feeling of duty and obligation 
independent of selfishness, fear of pun- 
ishment, or hope of reward. Those 
persons who have the organ large, ex- 
perience powerfully the sentiment of 
justice; while those in whom the organ 
is small, are little alive to the emotion. 
It is as easy to observe the difference 
existing between persons in regard to 
this development and the correspond- 
ing manifestation, as it is to demon- 
strate any palpable conclusion of phys- 
ical science.” —Sizer. 

Phrenology dissipates the darkness 
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which has enshrouded man’s moral na- 
ture for ages. It shows that man is 
moral by nature; and it accounts for 
depravity and sin, crime and evil, on 
scientific principles. It recognizes, 
teaches, and establishes the most per- 
fect system of ethics, It is in harmony 
with the purest principles of Christian- 
ity, and demonstrates the reality of 
true religion. Revelation itself presup- 
poses and recognizes in man natural 
faculties which render him susceptible 
of moral obligation, and adapt him to 
' the service of God. Phrenology, by 
proving that man has organs which in- 
cline and adapt him to religion and 
morality, shows that metaphysical and 
theological writers have misunderstood 
human nature, and obscured the truth. 
' Conscientiousness, as an independent 
faculty, desires the right, but does not 
infallibly determine what is right, and 
must be guided and regulated by the 
intellect. “Reason must be our judge 
and guide in everything.” 

Conscientiousness and Spirituality 
combined, or acting together, incline 
us to subject the selfish propensities to 
the higher faculties. 

Conscientiousness and Hope com- 
bined make us believe that truth and 
right must prevail. 

Conscientiousness and Veneration 
combined make us believe that God 
will enforce His own laws, bless the 
righteous, and punish the wicked. 

Conscientiousness may be dormant 
and inefficient, but will never lead us 
into positive error when acting in con- 
junction with a strong and enlightened 
intellect. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

Sympathy; kindness; generosity; 
liberality; humanity; philanthropy ; 
desire to do good. 

Benevolence gives us the disposition 
to render others happy. Man not only 





has selfish propensities, but he also has 
a special organ which inclines him to 
seek the good of others, and to labor 
for the relief of suffering humanity. 
Benevolence desires the greatest happi- 
ness of the largest number of persons. 
Happiness is to be aequired and con- 
ferred by the use of right and proper 
measures, Happiness is the true and 
only right end and aim of life. But 
every object in nature is governed by 
a fixed law. “God is love.” Benevo- 
lence is one of the most important prin- 
ciples, if not the most important, in His 
administration. But He governs every- 
thing by an established law. Every 
part, organ, faculty, and function ‘of 
man’s physical, intellectual, and moral 
constitution is under its awn special 


law. Every organ and faculty of man’s 


complex being is governed by a law 
adapted to its capacity, and according 
to its nature. The laws of nature are 
uniform. There is nothing arbitrary or 
partial in the natural and moral gov- 
ernment of the world. God himself 
(with reverence be it said) operates and 
acts according to the laws of His own 
nature. He will neither violate His 
laws nor suffer their violation; all is 
ordered for the happiness of His creat- 
ures, Justice, therefore, is a prevalent 
principle of His government. 

Man is made for happiness. Phre- 
nology and Physiology teach that we 
are made for happiness, and that all the 
laws-of nature are adapted to that end. 
The structure and functions of the phys- 
ical organization prove that man is de- 
signed for happiness. When all the 
organs of the human constitution are 
rightly performing their functions, no 
pain or physical suffering is felt, noth- 
ing but pleasurable sensations accom- 
panying life. Every organ of the body, 
every faculty of the mind, every ele- 
ment of man’s being, is made for and 
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adapted to happiness. It is the viola- 
tion of law that produces pain or mise- 
ry. Abnormal action produces misery. 
Suffering is the natural and necessary 
consequence of sin. Sin is unnatural. 
Suffering is contrary to the laws which 
should govern the human constitution. 
Man is made to acquire happiness by 
the right exercise, use, and gratification 
of his natural powers. 

Benevolence disposes us to seek the 
good of others. It makes us grateful 
for favors, and is an important element 
in religious devotion. It renders us 
charitable, liberal, and forgiving. It 
gives the genuine missionary spirit, and 
makes us practical Christians. It is re- 
corded of Christ that he “went about 
doing good ;” and there is no trait of 
human character more Christ-like than 
Benevolence. This faculty is liable to 
perversion and abuse, and should be 
exercised in connection with Conscien- 
tiousness and Causality. 

Spirituality indicates a higher life; 
Hope, a future state of happiness; Ven- 
eration, a God to be worshiped; Con- 
scientiousness, a standard of right to be 
observed; Benevolence, happiness to 
be conferred on sentient beings. What 
is there contrary to reason in these sen- 
timents? Do they not perfectly accord 
with reason? They are in harmony 
with science and demanded by reason. 
Indeed, they are the deductions of sci- 
entific analysis. 

THE INTELLECTUAL ORGANS 
are located in the forehead. Individu- 
ality takes cognizance of things as mere 
existences, without reference to their 
qualities. Form takes cognizance of 
shape and configuration; it remembers 
faces, features, and forms, Size takes 
cognizance of -bulk,.magnitude, dimen- 
sion. Weight perceives gravitation 
and motion, and gives us the power to 
balanee. Color perceives colors, and 





loves natural or artificial tints and hues, 
Order perceives method, system, ar- 
rangement. Calculation takes cogniz 
ance of numbers, and enables us to 
count and calculate by the head or with 
figures. Eventuality takes cognizance 
of facts, incidents, and occurrences. 
Locality takes cognizance of place and 
position. Time takes cognizance of 
duration. Tune takes cognizance of 
sounds, and adapts us to music. Lan- 
guage remembers words, and expresses 
thoughts and emotions, orally, by act, 
or in writing. Comparison discovers 
the resemblances and differences be- 
tween various subjects and objects; 
reasons by induction, analyzes, classi- 
fies, compares, discriminates, criticizes, 
illustrates, and draws inferences. Cau- 
sality discovers the differences between 
causes and their effects, and their rela- 
tions to each other; reasons by deduc- 
tion, invents, originates, plans, and ap- 
plies means to ends; perceives first 
principles, and ‘reflects upon objects, 
facts, and truths, and forms conclusions. 

The “five senses”—hearing, sight, 
taste, smell, and feeling—are the media 
between the mind and external objects. 
The Perceptive organs, through the 
external senses, bring man into direct 
communication with the material world. 
The Reflective organs enable us to rea- 
son on objects, facts, and principles, 
and form conclusions. They are situ- 
ated higher, and perform higher func- 
tions, than any other organs of the in- 
tellectual group, Causality being greater 
than Comparison. Man’s religious and 
intellectual organs constitute him a re- 
ligious and rational being; and it is 
important to understand the relations 
of the religious and intellectual organs. 
THE RELIGIOUS AND RATIONAL RELATED 

CLOSELY. 

Phrenology shows not only that or- 

gans related as to function are grouped 
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together in the brain, and consequently 
combine with each other in their opera- 
tions, but also that the intellectual or- 
gans act with the religious and moral 
organs. Reason and religion are in a 
great measure dependent on each oth- 
er. The intellectual organs modify the 
functions of the religious organs, and 
vice versa. Reason and religion are 
not opposed to each other. One is not 
the lord of the other. They are inti- 
mate friends. They mutually assist 
each other. They reciprocate each oth- 
er’s services. Neither is complete with- 
out the other. Both elevate man im- 
measurably above the animals. Relig- 
ion elevates reason; reason guides 
religion. The religious organs are 
above the intellectual organs, and ele- 
vate the intellectual functions. The 


intellectual organs are in front of the 
religious organs, and direct the religious 
functions. The religious organs can 


not reason, but they furnish data for 
the reflective organs. The reflective 
organs are incapable of emotions, but 
they can rightly direct the religious 
emotions. The intellectual faculties 
both serve and guide the religious af- 
fections, 

The reflective organs occupy much 
time in the service of the religious or- 
gans. The religious organs take cog- 
nizance of God, immortality, moral ob- 
ligation, and good will to allmen. The 
reflective organs form conceptions and 
conclusions concerning these important 
matters of thought and affection. Much 
time is spent in reflecting on things 
pertaining to theology, religion, and 
morality. This service is a pleasure. 
The intellectual faculties delight to 
serve the religious faculties. 

Unperverted religion conforms to 
reason. The normal actions of the re- 
ligious organs are in harmony with the 
reflective organs. Reason is the guide 





of religion. Hence, most well-informed 
and rightly-organized people are dis- 
posed to be unsectarian and progressive 
in religion. 

PROCESSES OF ENLIGHTENMENT. 

The human mind acquires knowledge 
through two different media, the senses 
and the affections. The perceptive fac- 
ulties, through the external senses, ac- 
quire a knowledge of objects and facts 
appertaining to the material world, 
upon which the reasoning faculties re- 
flect and form conclusions. And the 
reflective faculties, through the relig- 
ious affections, acquire much knowledge 
of the highest importance. By the 
former process we acquire a knowledge 
of facts and material objects; by the 
latter process we acquire a knowledge 
of truths and principles. By the form- 
er process we acquire a knowledge of 
physical science; by the latter process 
we acquire a knowledge of religious 
and moral science. By the former pro 
cess we learn man’s physical and tem- 
poral wants; by the latter process we 
learn man’s spiritual and external wants. 
We rely upon our senses; and why 
should we doubt our affections? The 
law of adaptation—that adequate pro- 
vision is made for the normal wants 
and desires of all sentient beings—is 
verified by observation and reason; 
and we may safely make deductions 
from it, provided we only reason cor- 
rectly. o- 7 

The largest organs form the strongest 
elements of character. The larger the 
organ, the more it influences other or. 
gans. Leading traits of character re 
sult from large organs. 

A man with large reflective organs, 
and small religious organs, is inclined 
to be skeptical and irreligious. This 
accounts for infidels among great men. 
A very small organ influences. a man 
but very little; therefore, he is unreli- 
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able in the direction of the influence 
of his small organs. As a man with 
small intellectual organs can not excel 
in science and philosophy, however 
large may be his religious organs, so a 
man with small religious organs can 
not excel in religion, however large 
may be his intellectual organs. 

A man with large religious organs 
and small intellectual organs is inclined 
to be devotional, but cares nothing for 
philosophy and science. Indeed, he is 
opposed to reason and progress. A 
man with a very small organ is idiotic in 
the faculty appertaining to that organ. 

DIFFERENCES OF ADAPTATION, 

A man can not excel in that for 
which he has but little capacity. Hence 
great men may be credulous in matters 
of reason and science, and be skeptical 
concerning religion. But this is not all ; 
theologians, with but comparative few 
exceptions, are very credulous in mat- 
ters of religion, but skeptical concern- 
ing reason and science. The same per- 
son is both credulous and skeptical, ac- 
cording to the development and training 
of his organs. Most people are extreme 
in their feelings and sentiments. Theo- 
logians, as a class, are as skeptical as 
any other class of men. Indeed, the 
sectarian minister is among the most 
skeptical, for he is even skeptical con- 
cerning religion, rejecting, as he does, 
views which are not considered favor- 
ably by his particular church, and so is 
inclined to oppose views and measures, 
perhaps often essential to the elevation 
and improvement of man, because they 
are not approved in his creed. 

A man’s views of God are according 
to his mental organization. Hence, it 
is easy to account for the various sects ; 
and sects will continue to multiply un- 
til man comprehends his own nature. 
Each of the various sects depends large- 
ly upon a special organization. Let a 





man know himself, and see how much 
he is biased by the organs of his mind, 
and he can, to a considerable extent, 
correct his errors and defects. He can, 
by a proper knowledge of himself, 
change and improve, both his organiza- 
tion and character. 

Large Veneration, Individuality, 
Form, Size, and Locality, with small 
Spirituality, Comparison, and Causality, 
lead to Anthropomorphism. According- 
ly, during the whole period of man’s 
history, a large majority of the people, 
both learned and ignorant, have held 
materialistic views and sentiments con- 
cerning the Diety.. These views are 
still taught by some religious ministers, 
and are entertained by the masses of 
the people. Systems of theology and de- 
nominational books and papers abound 
with such errors. The very men who 
ascribe to God human attributes and 
passions, contend that Phrenology 
teaches materialism! But Phrenology 
is the only system of philosophy yet 
discovered whose teachings are fully 
competent to check and rectify the 
materialistic tendencies of man. 

A religious man may be immoral; 
and a moral man may be irreligious. 
A man with large Veneration, deficient 
in all other respects, may pray and 
manifest much devotional feeling, and 
yet be destitute of honor and moral 
rectitude. If a man have large Con- 
scientiousness, with small Veneration, 
Spirituality, and Hope, he may be very 
honest and upright in his dealings with 
other men, and yet reject religion. A 
man with large Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Benevclence, and small 
Comparison and Causality, will be de- 
votional, honest, and charitable, and 
yet be superstitious for the want of 
general knowledge to guide his relig- 
ious affections. 

Knowledge is more valuable than 
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gold; and self-knowledge is the great- 
est of all knowledge. If the philoso- 
pher desire a knowledge of nature, he 
should acquire a knowledge of man, 
and especially should he study man’s 
religious nature, 

If the theologian desire a knowledge 
of religion, let him study man, especial- 
ly his religious and rational nature. 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” 





How can we benefit him by our preach- 
ing or teaching if we misapprehend his 
nature ? How can we acquire a knowl- 
edge of God the Creator while we re 
main ignorant of man, the creature ? 

If the phrenologist or progressive 
Christian would accomplish his mission, 
let him teach man how to develop, ex- 
ercise, and use all the powers of his 
complex being. 

















Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








SOIL AND 


} ieee from the depths of each truly 

human soul there arises something 
of aspiration toward the beautiful, the 
true, the good; subject, however, to 
misdirection and error as to what is 
beautiful, what is true, and what is 
good. Hence the infinite misery of 
aspiring minds in many instances; for 
the value of a good understanding con- 
sists largely in the power to keep one- 
self from coveting things which—how- 
ever desirable in themselves they may 
be—under the circumstances are not 
really desirable. For very many indi- 
viduals it is true that— 

“* Not to desire and not to admire 

Were better and more 
Than to walk all day in a garden of spice 
Like the sultan of yore.” 

Nevertheless, our young people are 
indiscriminately taught to aspire—to 
“set their mark high” — which is all 
very well, provided the marksman is a 
high and straight shooter. But what 
if he isn’t? Why, the mark is missed, 
and a life is wasted, that is all. Very 
great and imperative is the need of 





SOUL. 


knowledge for the right direction of all 
our faculties, and especially so for the 
guidance of the aspirations of the young 

Pending the diffusion of that knowl- 
edge which shall make mistakes in the 
choice of a life occupation as rare as 
now they are common, I would call the 
attention of young men to a vocation 
which, as a means of intellectual and 
moral culture, has never been duly ap- 
preciated, and which has always been 
regarded as, at the best, a hard means 
of a mere livelihood. I mean agricul- 
ture. I will not undertake to say that 
the rage for professional life that over- 
runs and rots out the rural districts is 
not in.a certain sense a “noble rage,” 
like unto that sung by the poet in his 
immortal Elegy; yet in the vast ma- 
jority of instances it must be set down 
as a phase of misguided aspiration, for 
the reason that it is seldom founded on 
a just estimate of the natural fitness ot 
the aspirant for a profession, nor is it 
more frequently regulated by a reason- 
able apprehension of the obstacles to 
success* therein. Worst of all, the 
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mainspring of this ambition is generally 
a false estimate of the relative value 
and dignity of occupations. It is not 
believed by the average country young 
man or woman that anything can make 
“drudgery divine,” or that honor all 
lies in acting well one’s part. It is im- 
agined that in a title there is a talis 
manic power to ward off mediocrity 
and win respect, and that brains and 
character necessarily reside within a 
professor’s coat and hat. There are 
several ways and means of accounting 
for the general disaffection toward ag- 
riculture among the more intelligent 
youth of the country, as well as their 
{inclination to seek a profession. In the 
first place,on the general principle of 
hallucination. The mass of men, both 


young and old, labor and live under 
some kind of hallucination, the most 
comprehensive form of which is imag- 
ining that other people are more fortu- 


nate than they, and that any other oc- 
cupation is preferable to their own. 
The agricultural youth is deluded by a 
fancy—not discreditable to any part of 
him except the understanding—that he 
can never get an “education” unless 
he quits the farm and spends some five 
or six of the best years of his life im- 
mured® within the walls of some insti- 
tution of learning. Moreover, it is no- 
toriety, with a life of imagined ease and 
possible affluencefand not knowledge, 
that he really courts. Now, while I 
believe in béoks, schools, and culture— 
even the poor, imperfect thing which 
passes for such in the absence of better 
—I affirm that whatever of order, beau- 
ty, or wealth can be found in books can 
be found out of them, and that more 
abundantly. Whence came knowledge 
primarily ? was it from books or from 
brains? Must a young man necessari- 
ly go to books for knowledge? Must 
he have a library, or remain a hopeless 





idiot? Did the makers of books get 
their knowledge from other books? if 
so, where did the first book-makers get 
their knowledge from? There must be 
some primary source of wisdom, and I 
would recommend those whose circum- 
stances forbid a liberal acquaintance 
with authors to try to discover it, espe- 
cially the hundreds and thousands of 
young men who must perforce spend 
their lives in tilling the soil, and who 
yet long for the advantages of educa- 
tion. 

Education, I take it, is tilling the 
soul, while agriculture is tilling the soét. 
And I know of no two other occupa- 
tions that are so susceptible of being 
blended together and made one. In 
this matter the farmer youth enjoys 
rare and incalculable advantages, so 
far is he from being exiled from the 
privileges of culture and growth. The 
school, the course that young Rusticus 
covets, and which his father can not 
afford, doubtless would stimulate one 
or more of his faculties, and those, per- 
chance, the use of which he will least 
need in subsequent life; while those 
faculties he will most need to use in his 
business would be likely enough to lie 
dormant. On the other hand, in his 
occupation of agriculturist every fac- 
ulty of the mind, from those percep- 
tives which take cognizance of the out- 
er world, with all its endless variations 
of feature, form, and color, up to the 
higher, which perceive causes and take 
hold on principles, are every day and 
hour called into use and normal expres- 
sion; and this is culture, this is educa- 
tion. Only let it be so understood and 
so used, and the vast discrepancy be- 
tween the advantages of a scholastic 
education and of a practical education, 
which now is thought to be in favor of 
the former, will be shifted to the side 
of the latter. Take, to begin with, for 
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illustration, the principle of Order, 
“Order is heaven’s first law,” and is, 
therefore, an excellent thing to begin 
an education upon. What a school for 
this faculty is here! Nowhere is a 
well-educated faculty of Order more 
imperatively needed than in the pursuit 
of agriculture, and nowhere, in no busi- 
ness, are system and shape worse ne- 
glected. The young man deplores his 
disadvantages, while every duty on his 
hands continually is calling him to 
order. Do everything that is to be 
done on the farm in an orderly manner, 
and in a short time we have one faculty 
of the mind educated, trained, devel- 
oped. What more could any school do 
than this ? 

What a vast aggregate of time is 
lost and vexation suffered for want of 
training in ability to find things, or, 
rather, to know where they are! Not 
one farmer in tea is well educated in 
this respect; yet no man more needs a 
clear perception of relative position and 
place than he, and no man enjoys better 
advantages for studying geography 
than he. Have a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and tilling 
the soil and tilling the soul will grow 
harmoniously together. 

The historical faculty here comes in 
play. Poor historians farmers are gen- 
erally; they never had much of a chance 
to cultivate their minds; yet every 
farm has a history of its own—serious, 
comic, tragic, all of history is repeated 
on a small scale at least within its 
boundaries, and every year and day is 
replete with events which, if fastened 
in the memory, will strengthen it quite 
as much as reading about other events 
that have happened elsewhere. Of 
course I would not limit the exercise of 
this faculty to the events of life on a 
farm, but I find here an excellent prepar- 
atory course to a larger range. How 





few, also, are well developed in the per- 
ception of periods of time ; a good memo- 
ry of dates is comparatively rare; few 
can remember when any but the most 
important events occurred. Every day 
the farmer dees something new, and 
the recollection afterward of when it 
was done is often, if not always, of ad- 
vantage. Work is being done, and 
events are transpiring on every farm 
enough to keep the faculty of Time con- 
stantly on the alert to remember the 
date. Thus no better opportunity is 
offered to any for the exercise of this 
most important faculty than the farmer 
possesses, and exercise is the law and 
the gospel of growth. 

The jargon of schools is of little use 
in the way of mental exercise compared 
with a system of education that pre- 
sents directly to the various perceptions 
their natural and appropriate objects. 
Furthermore, a practical education ob- 
tained in this way may be gained in 
connection with regular and healthful 
bodily exercise, without special sacri- 
fice of time and means. Only get the 
true idea of what real education is, and 
what are the natural objects of the fac- 
ulties, and it will speedily become ap- 
parent that agriculture is infinitely rich 
in opportunities for soul culture. Nor 


‘ean I conceive of any other situation or 


occupation in itself so well calculated to 
excite and call forth the moral and spir- 
itual powers. It is a notorious fact that 
farmers and out-door laborers are ex- 
ceptionally dull and indifferent under 
the delivery of the regular Sunday ser- 
mon. May there not be a moral as 
well as a physiological reason for this 
fact? may it not be that it is the listen- 
ing to so much more eloquent teaching 
through nature’s thousand voices the 
whole work-day week that makes the 
pulpit discourse flat and unprofitable by 
comparison? and the singing of praise 
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by bird and bee from every flower, bush, 
and tree, does it not make the choir mu- 
sic tame and stupid? But that is a fine 
point, and I leave it. Yet as a prophet 
once prayed for the eyes of the young 
man who was with hint, yet blind to 
his surroundings, to be opened, so I 
would that the eyes of every young 
man engaged in agriculture might be 
opened to see in his surroundings and 
occupation, especially the lattér, that 
infinite capacity of spiritual suggestion 
and illustration from which the first of 
Teachers drew His choicest figures. 

Not alone for the health and strength 
it gives, and its comparative freedom 
from strife and care, do I envy the tiller 
of the soil his occupation. From the 
sowing of the seed, the budding and 
blossoming of the grass and grain up 
to the garnering of the perfect fruit, 
every hour, every act is replete with 
suggestions of a higher significance than 
mere temporal growth and gain. Even 
while I toiled with my hands, glances 
and glimpses of divine order and har- 
mony would steal in unbidden on my 
soul; and surely if it were my privilege 
I would prefer to take my bread from 
the hand of the Creator rather than fronr 
the middleman or merchant. Here are 
all the necessary conditions for genuine, 
healthful, and noble living; independ- 
ence, health, peace, these are the priv- 
ileges of the farmer; yet the curse of 
unconsciousness hangs over every hu- 
man being, and man will never admit 
that he is already blessed. 

After all, there is a cause for the dis- 
affection toward rural life and labor 
which lies deeper than any yet men- 
tioned. It isisolation. Human beings 
are constituted gregarious; as natural- 
ly as young birds take to the air, or 
young ducks to the water, so do young 
humans take to each other’s society. 
The most radical defect in our rural 





economy, and that which breeds the 
deepest and most determined hostility 
to home life in the country, is the want 
of means and opportunities to gratify 
the social instincts of the growing pop- 
ulation. Large farms, keeping neigh- 
bors wide apart, are partly accountable 
for this; and the ignorance of parents 
of this vital necessity explains the rest. 
In very many instances the cry for 
“education” comes up from these 
depths; and the discontent of country 
youths with their occupation grows 
largely out of social starvation. The 
young man and the young woman as 
well knows that at school or college 
there will be society for them, social 
contact, social stimulus, social life. The 
city becomes attractive, and thousands 
of young country people flock thither, 
and, when there, “sigh for the hillside 
soft and green” again. Neither place, 
the farm or the village, the country or 
the city, fully supplies the wants of 
their nature; the one is all solitude, the 
other all excitement. Professional life 
means mingling with the crowd also, 
and this efement in its attractions fig- 
ures largely. 

In respect to social education, it 
must be confessed that the tiller of the 
soil has not equal advantages with the 
citizen or the professional. It matters 
not to the youth socially inclined that 
he abides with the beautiful from year 
to year; the gorgeous panoramas of 
sun and sky and lovely colored cloud 
that every day go above and about 
him, the “splendor in the grass and 
glory in the flower,” are lost in social 
longiig. There is a beauty of the face, 
a light through the eye, and a music of 
speech that nature with all her tints 
and hues, her voices and her calls, can 
never atone for. Yet in all the ele- 
ments of the highest and best culture, 
the lifting up and broadening of the 
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spiritual powers, the occupation of the 
worker out-of-doors richly abounds. 
Let him count every day as lost that 
lifts him not into higher and serener 
faith, brighter hope, and broader char- 


ity, as well as clearer understanding. 
This is the glory of tilling the soil, that 
it gives the opportunity and furnishes 
the incitements to till the soul. 

H. P. SHOVE, M.D, 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


Dark is the earth whereon we tread l 
Look up, the light is overhead, 

And, lit by stars, the sky smiles down 
With its hushed glory on the town. 

The earth’s at rest, the trees embrace, 
And night has kissed them on the face. ~ 
Up, up so far, the midnight stars 

Gleam through the twisted em’rald bars 
Of drooping elm, and willows old 

That clasp the town within their hold. 


And there, beneath their double shade, 
Sobbing kneels one who’s not a maid, 
Or yet a bride, or loving wife, 

No widow she, for her lone life 

Came not by cruel death’s device. 

Ah, no! there’s yet a higher price, 
This woman crouching in the shade, 
For her deep misery madly paid. 


Once whispers sweet cajoled her fears, 
And lover’s lips drank up her tears; 
Once twining arms around her clasped, 
While kisses chained her senses fast. 








She woke from that mad dream of bliss 

To wretchedness so deep as this. 

From her young’ life the charm was 
gone, 

And here she makes unceasing moan. 


“Ob, Mary, mother, Mary mild! 
Turn pitying eyes upon thy child, 
So weary, sad, and so forlorn, 

Out in the darkness, fearing morn, 


With its cold, freezing, scornful eyes 
That look on me with stern surprise, 
As though I alone of all the throng 
Had ever done the slightest wrong. 


* Turned from my father’s mansion door, 
My mother claims me her's no more. 
But yesterday, my sister sweet 
I face to face met on the street; 

I caught ber dress, I begged her speak 
Just one kind word, if love were weak; 
She tore away and threw me gold 
That glit’ring on the pavement rolled. 
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“ And this she hissed beneath her breath, 
In words more bitter cold than death : 
‘Take that and go, and have it said 
In all the papers that you’re dead. 

Take this, and then she gave her purse, 
‘ And keep yourself from getting worse ; 


I took her gold, I have it here, 
Dimmed and stained by many a tear. 
I thought I'd go and really drown 
In the dark lake beyond the town; 
But when I stood upon the brink, 
And knelt a moment, just to think 





A servant in some town afar, 

My future then you will not mar.’ | 

She turned away and left me there, 
Pierced through and through by her cold 








A word of prayer before I sent 
My soul to endless banishmenr, 
A low voice whispered, ‘Wait, though 
yet 
There’s ’gainst thy soul a heavy debt, 
. 





“But Mary, mother, Mary mild 

In mercy look upon thy child ; 

Oh, hold my fainting spirit up, 
While I drink deep this bitter cup! 


All may be paid, and opened wide 
Through heaven’s gates thou’lt pass a bride, 
I rose and kissed the bending tree 
Wherein the noise seeméd to be; 


“ 
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Then came to look upon this place, 

Where he and I did often pace. 

But there I left upon the brink 

My shawl, so mother, sister, too, might 
think 

That there beneath the waters deep 

I slept my final, dreamless sleep.” 


“Dear bowers, dear home, a long farewell, 
Whither I go I can not tell; 
But somewhere hence I'll seek a place 
Where none will know my dark disgrace. 
But I'll not serve the proud or rich, 
I'll help the fallen from the ditch ; 
T’ll tend the sick, I'll teach the poor, 
And go about from door to door, 
Where grief and poverty are sore, 
And tell the words of comfort o’er. 
Mid toil and pain I'll pass my life, 
Not fearing sickness, death, or strife. 


“So father, mother, sister dear, 
T'll leave a blessing for you here. 
May all that’s beautiful and bright 





Enter your home and make it light. 

May ne’er a dream of Ada’s name 

Bring up the thought of-Ada’s shame, 
Dear sister, ever may’st thou be 

Pure as once she who prays for thee. 
Now, Mother, Mary, mother mild, 

Reach down thy hand and lead thy child.” 


She rose and turned her from the shade 
The drooping elms and willows made. 
Right soon she passed the close-barred door, 
Which she could enter “ never more ;” 
She kissed her hand as she went by, 
Then, pointing upward to the sky, 
Walked forward still with steadfast feet 
Toward where night and morning meet. 
As she moved on the stars went down, 
And morning smiled upon the town. 
I know not where she found a rest, 
But, soon or late, on old earth’s breast 
She'll sleep—dear earth, that somehow 
cleanses out 

The stains of sin, the sin of doubt. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 


MARGARET FULLER’S POWER OF TRUTH-SPEAKING. 


Ox of the highest qualities of the 

human mind is the power to see 
the difference between right and wrong. 
Nothing is more evident than that 
this power exists in very different de- 
grees in different persons. It is a gift, 
like the gift of imagination or reason, 
an intuitive trait, the presence or ab- 
sence of which the person is not always 
responsible for. 

But the power to perceive truth, and 
an instinctive and controlling love of it, 
do not necessarily imply the power to 
speak it. This is a gift, teo, and a 
much rarer one than the other. A 
hundred people are in love with the 
truth, but not twenty of them have the 
heroism of the tongue that qualifies 
them to utter it. “There are enough 
to flatter and to praise,” wrote one of 
these rare truth-speakers once, at the 
close of a searching criticism of some 





fault, “there must be some plain deal- 
érs like me.” 

This blue-eyed woman penetrated the 
vail of shams and illusions with uner- 
ring vision, and executed unflinching 
punishment upon the offender. 

This power of truth-speaking extend- 
ed to the friends she loved best as well 
as to the common run. Love, in her 
case, did not blind. The most admir- 
able qualities did not prevent her from 
seeing faults, and from hating them. 

None of the astonishing qualities of 
Margaret Fuller was more marked than 
her power of speaking truth. Perfectly 
transparent herself, she detected every 
deceit in others, and reproved it with 
serene severity. She did not need the 
stimulus of indignation or passion to 
give her courage, but spoke calmly, 
without heat, as upon any ordinary 
matter. 
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Her biographer gives an incident of 
her life which strongly illustrates this 
striking trait. It was while she was in 
Europe, in Paris, a most egotistic, sel- 
fish, untruthful man was the object of 
her condemnation. Her friends and 
others in the room described it as tre- 
mendous. “They all sat breathless; 
Mr. was struck dumb; his eyes 
fixed on her with wonder and amaze- 
ment, yet gazing, too, with an attention 
which seemed like fascination. When 
she had done, he still looked to see if 
she was to say more; and when he 
found that she had really finished, he 
arose, took his hat, said faintly, “I 
thank you,” and left the room. He af- 
terward said, “I never shall speak ill 
of her; she has done me good.” 

This sincerity of utterance was not 
limited to grave matters. “Even in 
trifles,” says her biographer, “ one might 
find with her the advantage and the 
electricity of a little honesty.” Here 
follows an account of a scene that pass- 
ed in Boston at the Academy of Music. 

A party had gone early and taken 





an excellent place to hear one of Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, Just behind them 
were soon seated a young lady and two 
gentlemen, who made an incessant buz- 
zing, in spite of bitter looks cast on 
them by the whole neighborhood, and 
destroyed all the musical comfort. Af 
ter all was over, Margaret leaned across 
one seat, and catching the eye of this 
girl, who was pretty and well-dressed, 
said, in her blandest, gentlest voice, 
“May I speak with you one mo- 
ment?” “Certainly,” said the young 
lady, with a flattered, pleased look, 
bending forward. “I only wish to 
say,” said Margaret, “that I trust that 
in the whole course of your life you 
will not suffer so great a degree of an- 
noyance as you have inflicted on a 
large party of lovers of music this even- 
ing.” This was said with the serenest 
air, as if to a little child, and it was as 
good as a play to see the change of 
countenance which the young lady ex- 
hibited,who had no replication to make 
to so Christian a blessing. 


JENNY BURR. 
* 
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THE BLUE-BIRD. 


po coming of the blue-bird in the 
early part of the year has always 
been associated with the advent of 
spring; and those, especially, who live 
in the rural districts give him a hearty 
welcome. In March, this lively, famil- 
iar, pretty bird usually makes the 
Northern States its permanent resi- 
dence, until the cold north winds warn 
him that he must seek a more comfort- 
able region for his winter’s stay. 

The blue-bird belongs to the large 
family of thrushes, In length it is 
about seyen and a half inches, the 
wings being very full and broad, ex- 
tending, in maturity, ten inches. The 





plumage of the male bird is soft and 
blended ; above being of a bright blue; 
below, yellowish brown; upderneath, 


white; the legs are black. The do- 
mestic habits of this bird are very 
marked. | Phrenologically speaking, 
Conjugality and Philoprogenitiveness 
are strong qualities in his organization. 
He seeks perpetually the company of 
his mate, showing his gallantry by fre- 
quently feeding her with some favorite 
insect; and if a rival makes his ap- 
pearance, the attack is immediate, the 
intruder being driven off with angry 
chattering. 

The nest is not made with much eare, 
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a little hay, with the intermixture of a 
few feathers, constituting its chief ma- 
terials, Five or six eggs of a pale 
blue tint form a brood; these are un- 
spotted. Two or three broods are 
raised in a season, the male taking the 
youngest under his charge,, while his 
mate is occupied with the 

more intimate affairs of 

the nest. 

The food of the blue- 
birds consists mainly of 
insects, particularly bee- 
tles. They are also fond 
of spiders and grass-hop- 
pers, and the common 
wire-worm is highly ap- 
preciated. They are very 
busy during the warm 
season in hunting up their 
food. In August they re- 
gale themselves with dif- 
ferent kinds of berries, 
like those of the wild cherry or pep- 
perridge. 

The note of the blue-bird, familiar 
enough to country people, is a delicate 
warble, repeated most frequently in the 
early spring, when the sky is serene 
and the temperature warm. 

Gentle and firm in disposition, and, 
when treated kindly, evincing a charm- 
ing confidence in man, the society of 
the blue-bird is much appreciated by 
farmers, many of whom furnish him 
and his mate with a box in which they 
can construct their nest, and feel at 
home, He amply repays such atten- 
tion by the war which he makes upon 
the insect enemies to the crops of the 
field and the garden, and by his habit 
of returning from year to year to the 
same tree and associations. 

At autumn the blue-bird’s lively song 
is changed into a single plaintive note, 
as if he mourned the departure of sum- 
mer and the necessity for seeking a 








more congenial sky. Early in Novem- 
ber he takes his departure, winging 
away southward in small flocks, In 
some cases the bird lingers even until 
the cold weather has actually set in, 
especially in those of the Middle States, 
which experience relentings of the au- 


THE BLUE-BIRD 


tumnal severity. The species known 
to us of the Middle States is that term- 
ed in scientific language, Sialia Wil- 
sonti, belonging to the order passeres, 
or passenger-birds, 

—— — +06 —_. 

“Fottow ir Up.”—The world of 
business is always rolling its little pa- 
per wads and firing them at passers- 
by; but we doubt if there are any 
three words which embody so much 
stern wisdom as those which every 
business man is called on to utter to 
his subordinates or associates—“ Fol- 
low it up.” They are in the air so con- 
stantly that there is no need to shout 
them from placards or letters of gold. 
The sum of rules for success is con- 
tained in them. How many an ardent 
beginner in a, profession or business, 
who started on a full run, has come 
limping in after his fellows, because he 
could not follow it up. How many a 
capital piece of game has been lost be- 
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cause the hunter who beat the bush 
had forgotten to load his gun, and so 
could not follow it up. How many a 
servant has loitered by the way, be- 
cause his master, having sent him on an 
errand, did not follow him up. A mer- 
chant who had built up a large busi- 
ness by judicious advertising, told the 
editor once that he had a system of 
dispatching circulars by messengers to 
the houses of possible customers, “ But 
how,” asked the editor, “could you be 
sure that your messengers delivered 
them?” “Oh, I sent a man to watch 
them.” “ And then you watched him ?” 
“Yes.” He was a follower-up. The 
motto is applicable to the conduct of 





any enterprise. Unless it be followed 
up, the positions gained held securely, 
and new advances made, the immediate 
success soon becomes worthless. The 
man in the parable who had his one 
pound, was so far well off; but because 
he did not follow it up, he never got to 
be ruler over even one little city. And 
as we seem gradually dropping, not 
into poetry, but preaching, finally 
brethren, observe this significance of 
the word up. “Follow it up” is the 
text, because every persistent pursuit 
leads one to higher vantage-ground, 
No man who ever faithfully followed 
his work found -he was following it 
down.—Riverside Bulletin. 


a 


MY RESOLVE TO BE A RICH MAN IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


I AM a middle-aged man now, and I 


have always lived single. I had a 
good bringing up, but my father being 
only a hard-working mechanic, with a 
large family, could give me nothing ex- 
cept good advice and a common-school 
education. I was the eldest born, and 
as I spent my childhood under the 
shadow of a great city, I contemplated 
making my fortune there, and would 
then make the old age of my parents 
rich and happy. 

So my freedom suit was installed be- 
hind a counter, and my good habits 
and wishes to please were the best 
recommends I had to bring to the firm 
of Hunt & Ketchum. I received three 
dollars a week besides my board, which 
a score and a half of years ago was 
considered big pay. My clothes being 
new, I should need no -new additions 
for a long time. My mother, dear, 
good soul, washed and kept my cloth- 
ing in repair, and I had only to pay 
the express charges to and from my 





old home. My employers seemed to 
be partial to me, and often asked me 
to stay and assist them in extra jobs, 
and never forgot to give extra money 
for the service done. So I was in a 
fair way to sbecome rich. I loved my 
father and mother, and looked forward 
to the day when I could repair the old 
house, and add something to the inte- 
rior as well. I wanted it said of me, 
“See how well Tim Trusty has done; 
he was a poor boy when he com- 
menced.” I soon learned the different 
grades of society, and also found out 
that those who were most thought of 
did very differently from the way I was 
doing. One of the other clerks said if 
he was in my place he would not have 
my mother do my washing. It was 
asking too much of one’s own mother, 
besides, he could tell a bosom done up 
by the Stiffs a mile off. I could see the 
force of this reasoning, and felt ashamed 
of myself for puttimg so much on my 
mother for the sake of saving money. 
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I had been obliged to pay the express 
to and from my old home anyway, and 
the Stiffs would deliver their work free, 
and it was not likely the cost would be 
a great deal more, and if my city friends 
should ask me what laundry I employed, 
Icould hold my head up and answer 
them, and these things do have a bear- 
ing on one’s demeanor; besides, if there 
is one thing you are a “ leetle” ashamed 
’ of, that one thing comes uppermost the 
oftenest. I attended a little church, 
and went regularly to Sabbath-school. 
I gave sparingly, but somehow when 
my first quarter’s bills were settled I 
had but two dollars left. 

The first year was passed and I had 
saved nothing. But then, everything 
was new to me, and the Stiffs were very 
hard on my linen, and I was forced to 
buy new. I sent my old clothes home, 
and mother told me afterward that they 
lasted over a year for my younger 
brothers. I was glad it helped them, 
although it was something of a loss to 
me. But I had one comforting thought, 
I was always well dressed. 

My salary was raised the second 
year, and I was considered a favorite. 
The older ones suggested that it 
would be expected of me to go to Dr, 
Grand’s church now. They did not 
take up contributions in Dr. Grand’s 
church, and I thought that would be a 
saving. I hired a single sitting at the 
cost of fifty dollars a year, because that 
included all expenses, and it would fur- 
ther my interests to sit among the ris- 
ing men, Of course, one must look to 
his surroundings if he expects to be a 
rich man, At the end of the second 
year I studied book-keeping, so that I 
could get a higher salary, and that used 
up my extra change; it was therefore 
impossible to save anything that year. 

The fourth year I bought a watch, 
and as it was only a silver one, and 





cost forty dollars, I thought I could 
afford a thirty dollar chain to go with 
it. I kept my old place the fifth year 
at an advanced salary; but where I at- 
tended church they called a new minis- 
ter, and concluded to keep the old one 
on retired pay. They felt like doing 
this because there were so many young 
men in the congregation that would be 
glad to help to maintain a servant who 
had been of such great service in the 
world. The rest of those in my set 
subscribed liberally, and as I never 
could bear stinginess in such matters, I 
gave all I could spare out of my fourth 
year’s labor. . 

The next year our new minister 
thought we ought to build a church, 
and as such a call might not come again 
in a lifetime, I pledged two hundred 
dollars for five years, believing that 
bread cast on the waters would return 
some day. If you don’t do some good 
in the world, what will the same world 
think of you? 

The next year, which was the sixth, 
I became dissatisfied with my employ- 
ers, for every other man who had abili- 
ties like mine commanded better wages. 
You remember we are commanded not 
to hide our talents, and if we can get 
better pay, it means about the same 
thing. 

Finally I left, and went to Sharp & 
Lookout’s on two hundred a year more 
than Hunt & Ketchum gave me. I 
had always dressed in a business suit 
for church, but I was getting older, and 
it would look better to have a real 
black suit, something that would not 
show the work and wear of the week. 
It would not make any difference in the 
end, as I could wear it in the store after 
I left off wearing it Sundays, 

I went out considerably, evenings to 
church, societies, concerts, etc., and one 
feels better to have clothes on that he 
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knows is a “best suit.” The seventh 
year was a political one, and asI belonged 
to the biggest party, and every one 
knows there are times in a man’s life 
that political influence may be of use 
to him, I wanted to keep all I could. 
If I didn’t help, wouldn’t I be consid- 
ered lukewarm ? 

All of this time I met my church ob- 
ligations, and the eighth year our min- 
ister wanted a change. It had been 
very hard for him, and as I was ghair- 
man of the committee to raise funds to 
pay his expenses for a foreign trip, I 
could do no less than put my name 
down for enough to pay the voyage 
over. 


The ninth year my influence was such 
among men that I was ashamed of my 
silver watch ; for any observing person 
well knows that a watch is an index to 
a man’s standing in society. I could 


not get half the value of my old one, 
and as I had not given my parents any- 
thing but my cast-off clothes, I gave 
my father the silver one. The old 
neighbors and our folks thought I was 
getting rich to be able to do this. 

The next year, which was the tenth, 
was the last that the pledges of the 
church were due, and as I had never 
had a vacation, I thought it no more 
than right that I should take a rest. 
This was urged by my mates, and our 
friends can tell what is best for us 
sometimes. Sharp & Lookout objected 
a little, but I had been a faithful hand, 
and I was allowed to go if I did not 
expect “back pay” in my absence. I 
stayed longer than I expected, and they 
found a man for a less salary ; of course, 
they had a good excuse for dismissing 
me under the circumstances, or one that 
suited their pockets, rather. I was out 
of employment two months, but during 
the time I learned telegraphing, it helps 
a man to know more than one or two 





things, and the little expense I was to 
in the way of board I could pay when 
I found work. . 

The eleventh and twelfth I spent as 
an agent. Agents do make fabulous 
wages sometimes, and expenses are not 
high in the country. It rained a great 
deal the first season, and I could not 
sell all the time, but no one was to 
blame for that, and, unfortunately, the 
next year the firm broke down. Peo- 
ple shook their heads, and thought I 
had better have stayed at Hunt & 
Ketchum’s, as the man that took my 
place had married old Ketchum’s young- 
est daughter, and her father was not 
long for this world; but who can fore- 
see the future? soI can not see as I 
was any to blame for not laying up this 
time. The thirteenth year I went back 
to the city, and luckily found a situa- 
tion at almost my old prices. I was 
determined to put by a set sum every 
quarter, but it was really necessary to 
give myself care first. It is a little 
humiliating to go back among your 
friends in a come-down state; besides, 
one has sonie duties toward society, and 
I had been deprived of it for two years. 
It took this year and the next to get 
back into my former clothes and posi- 
tion; and when the fifteenth year of 
my business life came I was really pre- 
pared to lay up money. 

Now, my best fellow got married, 
and the rest of us thought we could not 
afford the luxury of a wife, but we 
would show our friend that we could 
have a good time after all, Most of the 
fellows in our set furnished a room, 
kept a library of books, and had a real 
snuggery. Books are never considered 
extravagant, you know, and one can 
never spend his money foolishly if he 
expends it in books, So I bought a 
hundred volumes at the start, and a 
book-case, which I never imagined cost 
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so much, and felt happy. I remem- 
bered the first watch, and profited by 
it in buying the book-case—it was the 
best. I went into society the next year 
more than ever. I attended lectures 
and all the first-class concerts. I al- 
ways took a lady, as people of my age 
(I was thirty-seven) grow narrow-mind- 
ed and lose that grace of manners if 
they do not mingle with the gentler 
sex. It costs a great deal to hire a liv- 
ery every time one wants to ride; be- 
sides, a person is never sure of a safe 
horse, and ladies are timid, and want a 
driver to know his horse. A good 
horse will bring the cash any day, and 
so I resolved to buy one. 

Somehow I did not get out of debt 
until my fortieth birthday, and I had 
been nineteen years in the wide world. 
So I resolved to curtail my expenses 
and start anew. I am sure any one can 
see how difficult it has been for me 
thus far, but to persons situated differ- 
ently the case would be altogether dif- 
ferent. 

Iam sure I do not see the reason 
why I never saved anything up to this 
point. I am not a spendthrift, have no 
bad habits, do not drink, smoke, or 
play cards—but there must be a leak 
somewhere. But how am I to save? 
If a man goes into cheaper lodgings, 
people will think he is getting loose in 
his habits, and, moreover, he must be 
running down in business as well. I 
do mean to give to none but the wor- 
thiest of objects after this. 

The new church was finished, and as 
I was a single man, and commanded a 
large salary, of course, I could take 
more than a single sitting, for wasn’t I 
expected to help the young men now! 

To be sure, no one ever did it for 
me, but things wasn’t so when I was 
young; people that live long know that 
our posterity expect things different 





from what we had. So I invited two 
younger fellows behind the counter to 
sit with me. 

The twenty-first year 1 sold my horse ~ 
and rig, and actually put the money in 
the bank. It was not much, but then 
it had always been my principle to 
make a beginning. I think as I did at 
my twenty-first birthday, that a man 
who is well and has good pay can lay 
up money, and it is a mystery to me 
why more don’t. People found out 
I had money somehow—may be I was 
so proud of it that I let it out—and you 
have no idea how much I was consulted 
in all financial matters. I was presi- 
dent of the Society of Industrious 
Young Men, and belonged to sundry 
other ones for the advancement of 
young men. People said behind my 
back, “ He’s got money, has a large 
salary, no family, and goes into the 
best society.” One is forced to keep 
the good opinion of others, and do ac- 
cordingly. 

Things went on in this way until my 
business career reached its twenty-third 
year. Then, within a few weeks of 
each other, my parents died. My sis- 
ter Minnie was the youngest, and un- 
married. They came to see if I could 
not do something about helping her 
into a place. She could have gone into 
a store, or taught school, but it would 
not look well for one in my situation to 
let a sister do that, so I boarded her 
in the city, and when I got too “hard 
up,” let her run out in the country to 
visit. She married well after a year, 
so I could not complain of the expense 
I had been to. I wanted to do some- 
thing handsome in the way of presents, 
especially as she was going to have so 
many from other sources. This com- 
pelled me to take the money from the 
bank to have the whole affair go off 
right. Certainly, I said, I can make it 
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up very soon, as I have nobody but 
myself to care for. 

The next year, which was the twenty- 
fifth, and the last which I shall chroni- 
cle, was spent in traveling three months. 
I had never taken a trip but once in my 
life, and a person should see something 
of the world. I feel so refreshed that I 
think I shall be able to lay by a hand- 
some sum by the time I am sixty. I 
can not see why I have not been able 





to do it, but if—well, I do think gener- 
ally a man can lay up something if he 
has a mind to. And I will stick to it, 
that a man with fair health and good 
wages can make money and have 
something in twenty-five years after he 
begins life for himself. They can do it 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
but you see how it was with me, and 
so I must be the hundredth case. 
LITTLE’ HOME BODY. 











C fu oniy and J Hesourcs, 





That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





PEACE-MAKER GRANGE. 
CHAPTER I. 


WEATHER-BEATEN, _ intelli- 
gent farmer was one of the few 
occupants of a car on a western branch 
railroad one autumn day two years ago. 
In the next seat was a man of about his 
own age, sixty years, who attracted his 
attention. The farmer noticed that 
while he himself was—in common with 
many of his class—full of distress and 
worry, his neighbor, though showing 
no signs of wealth, was calm and serene. 
Looking closer, ie remarked a certain 
dignity and majesty in the mien of the 
stranger, whose high-domed brow, whit- 
ening hair, large, clear, honest blue eyes, 
and prominent, delicately-chiseled nose 
made him a model of manly beauty. 
The farmer, out of the fullness of his 
heart, began to talk to the benignant 
stranger upon the railroad monopolies, 
and stated his private grievances. He 
had at home a corn-crib one hundred 
feet long, and did not know what to do 
with it. His corn ought to be worth 
several thousand dollars, but he could 





get no offers, and now here he was: his 
boys could not go to college, his girls 
could not go to boarding-school, and 
had “nothing to wear;” indeed, as 
things ware going, he could not see 
how he was to keep his little flock 
clothed and shod through the winter. 
And didn’t the stranger think that it 
would be right for the “Grangers” 
generally to take hold of politics, and 
compel the railroads to so lower their 
freights as to make it possible for the 
farmers to make an honest living, as 
they are doing now in Wisconsin. 

A faint smile crept over the deep- 
lined face, and there was sadness in the 
honest eyes as the reply came. “Oh, 
my friend, I see not one but many 
causes for your present trouble, and the 
greater troubles that seem impending. 
The American people are still comfort- 
ing themselves with flagons brewed by 
Fourth of July orators. They say, 
‘We are rich and increased in goods; 
and know not that from the crown of 
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the head to the soles of the feet they 
are full of wounds and bruises and pu- 
trifying sores.’ Your present trouble 
is so interlaced with the wrongs and 
mistakes that abound in our boasted 
civilization, that no one remedy will re- 
move them. Private and public, indi- 
vidual and national blunders, as well as 
intentional knaveries, have brought you 
where you are. The railroad men have 
been simply blind leaders of the blind ; 
and they, with. you, have failen into the 
ditch.” 

“How is that? I don’t see as the 
railroads that are finished are suffering 
especially.” 

“You will see them suffer now 
through the Granger movement, which 
is only in its infancy, and through the 
general depreciation of railroad secu- 
rities.” 

“Do you belong to the Patrons of 
Husbandry ?” 

“Yes; though I live in an Eastern 
State, where the order is but little 
known as yet. But the settlement in 
which I make my home enjoys all the 
benefits of co-operation with which the 
western Grangers are acquainted, and 
many other benefits of which they have 
no experience. As to your railroad 
war, it is inevitable, and let it come; 
but the fault is not all in one quarter. 
In the late war, each party was wrong 
in putting all the blame upon the other; 
so in this case, the farmers as well as 
the railroads have gone astray. The 
Rebellion arose from the fact that 
North as well as South had connived 
at and fostered a great wrong, which 
crept under the shadow of the Consti- 
tution, asking leave to lie there and 
die quietly ; and finding itself year aft- 
er year without official notice to depart, 
and get itself buried, concluded to live 
and thrive. Just so with the evil un- 
der discussion. It is not caused by rail- 





road sharp practice only, but also by 
the fact that the American mind is 
steeped with ideas that are contrary to 
the spirit of our Constitution, to true de. 
mocracy, and the brotherhood of man.” 

“What, pray, are these ideas? I 
have been taught that the American 
nation was as near perfect as is possi- 
ble for human nature, and that its pro- 
gramme was inimitable.” 

“All wrong. Our vast expanse of 
fertile soil, the untold mineral wealth 
beneath; the ease with which fortunes 
are acquired in trade, commerce, man- 
ufactures, politics, professional life, and 
literature even ; our clumsy currency ; 
our class legislation; the lack of an 
hereditary aristocracy, with a birthright 
to wealth, title, and office; the demo- 
cratic good nature which leads elected 
officials to wink at all manner of crime; 
the democratic delusion that it is not 
stealing for sovereigns to appropriate 
the public property of their realm; the © 
upsetting of old notions of religion and 
morality by so-called science — these, 
and a hundred other American peculi- 
arities, have so debauched the nation 
that with one accord, almost, we have 
determined to be rich and prosperous 
at any cost. We have, as a people, 
welcomed to our hearts the fatal lust 
of possessing the fruits of other people’s 
labor without rendering a just equiva- 
lent.” 

“Tt looks somewhat so, indeed. But 
what is to be done? What is the way 
out ?” 

“Our people have been following a 
seeming royal road to wealth, and it 
has landed them in a bog. I see noth- 
ing for them to do but to retrace their 
steps. In old times, when the Daughter 
of Zion fell into evil ways, she was 
providentially scourged by afflictions 
until she returned to right ways of liv- 
ing. This nation is, I think, being 
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treated, in the same way. * * * But 
where is this corn of yours? It is part 
of my mission in the west to supply the 
lack of corn in our settlement. I will 
see what you have, if it is not too far 
off.” 

The farmer named a district so re- 
mote that the eastern man said: “I 
could not offer you anything that would 
pay for raising corn there, and do jus- 
tice to my people.” 

His companion, eager to sell at any 
price, named a very low figure. 

“ Well,” said Judge Templeton, for 
that was the name and title of the phil- 
osopher, “I will look at it; but I am 
sorry for you. 

Accordingly, after a long journey the 
farmer’s crib was inspected, and a bar- 
gain made, “I will take it all,” said 
the purchaser; “ what we do not need, 
I can sell to our neighbors. Next year 
we will have enough of our own. And 
now, as I think that after what you 
have suffered you would make a good 
industrial missionary among your peo- 
ple here, I want you to go home with 
me. I will show you such a settle- 
ment as was never seen before.” 

This was acceded to, and after a few 
days’ delay, to enable the farmer to 
prepare for a prolonged absence, the 
pair started for the east. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was a hazy Indian summer morn- 
ing when the two travelers stood upon 
a pier at Washington, D. C., looking 
down upon a neat propeller of 300 tons 
that seemed, judging from the propor- 
tion of cabin and hold, equally calcu- 
lated for freight and passengers. The 
flag, which was of a very light-golden 
hue, had a graceful olive branch in nat- 
ural colors running diagonally across 
it, with a letter P embroidered beneath 
in German text. 





“*His banner over us is Peace,’” 
said the judge, looking up gratefully 
toward the heavens; “and we call our- 
selves ‘ The Peace-makers.’ ” 

“Blessed are they,” said Farmer 
Hallet, with moistened eye, “and the 
end of such is peace.” 

The crew of the “New South ”—ir- 
reverently called “The New South 
Whale ”—consisted of the captain, en- 
gineer, and two others. They were 
dressed in a becoming uniform of blue 
flannel, each adorned in a different style 
by some simple feminine embroidery. 
All saluted the judge warmly, but none 
boisterously. 

The freight consisted of forty or fifty 
tons of dry goods, hardware, provi- 
sions, and such sundries as are usually 
bought by country stores. 

“TI should suppose from the odor, 
Martin,” said the judge to the captain, 
“that you brought up a big load of to- 
bacco this time.” 

“ Yes, sir; it seems as if the whole 
county is shipping its tobacco by our 
boat.” 

“You see,” said the judge to Mr. 
Hallet, “ we have to make what we can 
on freight to and from our neighbors, 
as our own settlement does not furnish 
full employment for the vessel. So, 
though we raise no tobacco ourselves, 
we take it to Richmond and Baltimore 
for our neighbors ; and our return car 
go is always largely made up of sup 
plies for the country stores and indivia 
ual farmers. And now sit by me here 
on our little quarter-deck, over the 
cabin, and I will tell you where you 
are going, and whom and what you 
will see. We are going to the head of 
navigation of a small river that flows 
into one of the numerous bays that 
border on the Chesapeake. The rapids 
above these afford us a plentiful water- 
power. We have such an association 
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as the ..orld can nowhere else show. 
We own an entire township, and some 
of the leading officials of our co-opera- 
tive society are the political officials of 
the township, so that we constitute a 
complete small republic, with normal, 
or at least constitutional, relations with 
the ascending scale of greater republics, 
from the county upward. We number 
already 3,000 persons, from all classes 
of society. We are not Communists, 
but a congeries of joint-stock compa- 
nies, associated in all the relations of 
life, with one chief company so organ- 
ized as to maintain the leading con- 
trol.” 

“ All this is new and strange to me,” 
said Hallet. “I know something about 
co-operative societies, and have visited 
Shaker settlements; but this place of 
yours, covering a whole township, and 
supporting 3,000 people, is beyond any- 
thing I have met or heard of in that 
line. How do so many people get a 
support there?” 

“In the first place, we have made it 
a rule to take no more persons upon the 
domain than can, if necessary, be fed 
from it. Another primary rule is to 
manufacture every article needed by our- 
selves that can be made so as to pay a 
small profit over current wages. This, 
with soil enough beneath (all paid for) to 
feed all hands if necessary, and all the 
trades that furnish articles of ordinary 
use in operation, we are as able to stand 
any financial storm as the Shakers. 
We have a remarkable variety of soil 
for this region, including a large stretch 
of very fertile alluvium along the river, 
below the falls. We are so careful to 
raise a great variety of crops, that it 
would take a most unheard-of combin- 
ation of meteorological calamities to 
starve us out. Of course, our large 
population to the acre affords us the 
inestimable privilege of raising a great 





amount of garden vegetables and such 
small fruits as can not be transported 
for usually at a fair profit. But we re- 
ly for an increase of wealth largely 
upon our factories of various goods scat- 
tered along our fine water-power. We 
have a blast-furnace and rolling-mill, 
and are continually enlarging our list 
of smaller iron and steel manufactures. 
But, as I have hinted, the peculiar 
amenity of our situation is that we are 
so self-reliant that we stand ready at 
any time to cease producing: any sur- 
plus beyond what is needed for our 
own consumption, and to go on for 
years without asking anything at all 
from the outside world.” 

* A wonderful state of things, surely,” 
said Hallet. “But how did all this 
come about? Whence arose this mag- 
ical kingdom within a kingdom, and 
who is its king? for it looks to me like 
the work of one master-mind.” 

“ A prophet, priest, and king, truly, 
in the best senses, is our leader. 
The movement is fundamentally a re- 
ligious one; and our spiritual guide, 
though not directly controlling our ex- 
ternal affairs in a large degree is, as the 
Latins say, facile princeps, our undis- 
puted head. The association has been 
brought into existence mainly by four 
minds—this princely pastor and his re- 
markably practical wife; myself, a 
practical world’s worker, and my re 
markably spiritual wife. One might 
say, following the idea that the truly 
mated pair are one, that our founders 
are two. He and I were college class- 
mates. After forty years’ separation, I 
found that he had, with his fine intui- 
tions and inspirations, planned, as it 
were, the spiritual form of such an as- 
sociation as ours now is, while I had 
planned a corresponding material form. 
For instance, his general conception 
was of a society that should be modeled 
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somewhat after the great Jewish tem- 
ple, with a nucleus of devout people 
maintaining the chief control, and sur- 
rounded by a ‘Court of the Gentiles,’ 
consisting of children, half-sympathiz- 
ers, partial co-operators, and temporary 
assistants. My more matter-of-fact con- 
ception had been expressed in the lan- 
guage of the leading teachers of politi- 
cal and social science. These views 
were in each case so modified by the 
influence of our wives that we were 
thoroughly prepared to work together.” 

“ And then what ?” 

“Well, we began operations in New 
York city. I had been a successful 
lawyer and a judge, and had accumu- 
lated considerable property. He had 
developed from the condition of an 
Episcopal preacher to such an uncom- 
promising position as an independent 
preacher, that he had but a small fol- 
lowing and a scant salary. But he stood 
firm, nourishing these ideas of a better 
life, and scorning to use his practical 
talents for money-making. He used to 
say—while he kept preaching that there 
was no true religion where the persons 
who strove to ‘build each other up in 
the most holy faith’ were tearing each 
other down in temporal affairs by com- 
petitive trade and wages slavery—‘ It 
is my business to preach the truth; if 
people will not listen, they will be ac- 
countable.” And again: ‘No, I will 
not try to make money—like Agassiz— 
I have not time. If I am good for any- 
thing in worldly matters, it is to show 
those who have property how to use it. 
I will bide my time, and give my testi- 
mony. Some day they will heed it.’” 

* But Iam anxious,” said Hallet, “ to 
hear how such great results were pro- 
duced as you describe at your home.” 

“ Agreeing that in such matters, ‘ that 
is first which is spiritual,’ we began re- 
ligious meetings in New York, I pay- 





ing expenses, and generally, since then, 
relieving my friend of all care concern- 
ing temporalities. This was seven 
years ago. His small congregation was 
already pretty well indoctrinated; and 
soon after we began to give out plans 
for practical co-operative living and 
working, the meetings increased rap- 
idly in size. A fervid, genuine relig- 
ious feeling was shown, coupled with 
such an exhibition of brotherhood as I 
had never seen. Those who met with 
us saw that something more than the 
hollow mockery of ordinary religious 
fellowship was intended, and entered so 
heartily into our central thought, that 
soon there was a general demand for 
practical association in all the relations 
of life. Meanwhile, we had been issu- 
ing a small weekly paper, and holding 
correspondence with congenial persons 
throughout the country.” 

“You have not told me yet to what 
sect you belong.” 

“That is a difficult question to an- 
swer. I might reply by telling gn 
anecdote. Prof. Brownson, who finally 
became a Roman Catholic, previously 
connected himself with nearly every 
one of the Protestant sects. Once, 
when he was attending a communion 
service, before he took up with Roman- 
ism, the preacher invited the members 
of ali Christian churches to partake of 
the emblems. Some one present re- 
marked that the Professor was the only 
person in the church who could ‘fill 
that bill.” It is a good deal so with 
us. We have accepted the idea that 
my friend has preached for thirty years, 
that there exists an absolute, universal 
religion, and that in all nations those 
who work righteousness are acceptable 
to the Creator. And, further, that 
whereas earlier religions have been 
preparatory to Christianity, is princi- 
pal sects have been each hewing out a 
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foundation-stone for the ‘Church of the 
Future’ (which wili be a full embodi- 
ment of the universal religion); and 
that they will gradually coalesce 
through eclectic groupings of those 
cognate and co-related—such as we 
now see taking place among the vari- 
ous Presbyterian churches. You will 
observe in our church that we are Epis- 
copalians in occasional use of a liturgy, 
in fondness for stained glass, evergreens, 
and saints’ days; Presbyterians, or 
rather Independents, in our organiza- 
tion, our communion service, and our 
rigid scrutiny of the spiritual condition 
of candidates ; Baptists, where converts 
prefer immersion; Methodists, in ag- 
gressive zeal and energy of expression ; 
Catholics, in receiving the idea of 
‘ purgatory’ (é. ¢., that the soul can be 
purged after death), and in encouraging 
‘confession’ to the elders (of the same 
sex); Quakers, in giving women equal 
power with men, and in many other 
points; Swedenborgians, in our leading 
doctrines ; Spiritualists, in our belief 
that there is nothing ‘supernatural,’ 
and our determination to have a foun- 
dation in fact and science for all our 
beliefs ; Unitarians, in our love of cul- 
ture and conviction of the unity of the 
Creator; Universalists, in that 
* We can but hope that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all.’”’ 

“Surely you will be worthy of the 
name Peace-makers, if you thu’ har- 
monize these conflicting sects.” 

“This process of unification is in 
progress all through the churches. We 
are simply doing systematically, and 
with our eyes open, what most sects 
are doing in a fragmentary, uncon- 
scious way. We have undertaken to 
sift the chaff out of all the leading sects, 
and retain the wheat. As this work is 
largely experimental, we do not pre- 
tend to have used a perfect touch-stone 





in our selection of the desirable features 
of the sects. But we think our eclec- 
ticism is in advance of any similar at- 
tempt with which we are acquainted.” 

“TI suppose you are eclectic in other 
matters besides religion ? ” 

“Yes. Of course every one who 
plans a new system from old material 
thinks he has chosen the desirable and 
left the undesirable. Time will show 
how far we have done this, For in- 
stance, we have closely studied all the 
joint-stock and Communistic associa- 
tions of the past and present, and en- 
deavored to embody only their good 
features in our social organization. We 
have been careful, also, to obtain mem- 
bers from all the successful Communist 
bodies in America, that we might have 
the benefit of their experience, although 
we do not incline to Communism. We 
have among us persons from the Sha- 
ker, Amana, Zoar, Economy, Brocton, 
and Oneida societies; and old associa- 
tionists who were at Brook Farm, Red 
Bank, Amboy, Wisconsin, and the hun- 
dred other ‘ phalanxes’ which came to 
a premature end. In short, with us 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and they 
of Mesopotamia, all find enough of 
their old gospels preached to make 
them feel at home.” 

“You have an ambitious programme, 
truly,” said farmer Hallet, musingly. 
“Tt reminds me of the Universalist’s 
expression, ‘The reconciliation of all 
things.’” 

“ Although they sometimes disclaim 
any such intention, whoever offers a 
new programme of this sort entertains 
the purpose of presenting a working 
model for the complete reorganization 
of society. It remains to be seen 
whether the line of work and life we 
have struck is such as should be ex- 
tensively imitated. We certainly aim 
to do all we can in the way of recon- 
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ciling science and religion, capital and 
labor, conservatives and progressives. 
A favorite motto with us is ‘To gather 
together in one all [good] things in 
Christ.’ ” 

With such explanations the judge 
beguiled the hours as the swift steamer 
plowed the Potomac and Chesapeake. 
Toward evening the waters narrowed 
before them, as they passed up the 
lesser bay into which flowed the river 
upon both sides of which lay the Peace- 
makers’ domain. After passing a long 
stretch of low but well-drained land, 
with here and there an old plantation 
house, they found the bluffs rising to 
thirty or forty feet, and an attractive 
diversity of hill and dale, meadows and 
grove on both sides of the contracting 
waters. 

It was quite dark when the propeller 
reached the society’s wharf far up the 
stream, where it was not over 300 feet 
wide. Steep bluffs, 100 feet high, cov- 
ered with tall trees, loomed up on each 
side, and the roar of a distant cataract 
could be heard. 

As the travelers stepped upon the 
wharf, the judge was warmly greeted 
by a comely, gray-haired lady and a 
graceful girl, whom he introduced as 
his wife and daughter. “Excuse me a 
moment,” he said to the farmer; and 
then stepping to the corner of the pier, 
still holding the hands of his relatives, 
he held a brief, earnest colloquy with 
them. Then leading the way toward 
a Rockaway wagon that was awaiting 
them, he said, “ Now for home.” 

Hallet noticed in the greetings be- 
tween the steamer’s crew and the men 
on the wharf a buoyant cheerfulness, 
and at the same time a quiet decorum 
that was very pleasing. He saw that 
the Peace-makers were restoring some 
of the best features of old-time Ameri- 
can manners, and was reminded of this 





passage in the “Tour of North America,” 
by a Mr. Shirreff, written some fifty 
years ago: “Onreaching North Amer- 
ica, the plainness of the people’s man- 
ners appeared remarkable. In all 
classes there was a total absence of 
grimace and corporeal token of respect, 
with corresponding sounds of address, 
an expression of obligation or thank- 
fulness being seldom heard. But, on 
the other hand, vulgarity, rudeness, or 
insolence is almost never met with in 
the humblest walks of life. A general 
propriety of deportment and softness 
of manner pervades the lower classes. 
In America every individual seems 
possessed of self-respect, and in the 
intercourse of life arrogance is seldom 
assumed and never submitted to. * * 
I never observed that democratic sauci- 
ness which I was taught to expect 
among the lower classes.” That came 
in as true democracy went out, and the 
common people felt that their suprem- 
acy was passing away. 

Hallet observed, as the vehicle crept 
slowly up the beautiful hill, that the 
grounds were neatly laid out. At one 
point even a group of statuary could be 
seen through the trees. 

“Do not think that we are becoming 
luxurious,” said the judge. “That 
group was sent us by a wealthy sym- 
pathizer living in Italy—one of the old 
school of associationists, who were 
always for beginning at the wrong end 
of the system—the music, dancing and 
high art generally.” 

And now the great red moon rising 
at the hazy horizon showed the stranger 
a remarkable series of buildings, spread- 
ing over several acres. The carriage 
approached a massive stone structure, 
four stories high, which was evidently 
the centre of the contiguous three- 
story buildings, and was connected 
with them by covered galleries, 
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“Here,” said the Judge, “is the 
pleasant habitation of 2,000 of our peo- 
ple. This is the centre and key of the 
position; 1,000 more dwell at the ex- 
treme points of the township, in similar 
but smaller edifices. But on all im- 





portant public occasions ‘the gathering 

of the clans’ is here. I welcome you 

to our new Jeru-Salem—city of Peace.” 

“Peace be within her borders,” said 

Hallet, as he entered the massive portal. 
SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


————__+e 


THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 


HE death of Vice-President Wil- 

son is felt to be a loss to the na- 
tion. Ever foremost in the cause of 
humanity, he, as a statesman, infused a 
tone of purity in whatever measures of 
legislation he participated in, and so 
his presence in a community where 
were men inclined to connive at or en- 
courage schemes of chicane or fraud, 
served to check their development. He 
belonged to a class of men, politicians, 
if you are pleased to call them, now 
alas! very few, who are brave in the 
assertion of their patriotism, and keep 
themselves above the crowd of merce- 
naries by the nobility and integrity of 
their purposes. 

During the twenty years Mr. Wilson 
had been in the Senate of the United 
States, his course was marked with a 
profound sense of official duty, and with 
an earnest fidelity to the highest moral 
principles. No one ever suspected him 
of connection with a “job.” Perhaps 
we should except his connection with 
the Credit Mobilier; but that was 
doubtless the result of over-confidence 
in political associates, and not of any 
improper motive. He was not a 
statesman because he desired the per- 
quisites or emoluments of office. Far 
from it. He accumulated no wealth as 
the result of long public service, but 
died comparatively poor. As a reso- 
lute, progressive champion of Temper- 
ance, he long ago won the gratitude of 
all good citizens, and will be deeply 





mourned by the zealous advocates of 
this great social reform. 

A few years ago Mr, Wilson sub- 
mitted his head to us fora careful ex- 
amination, and we wrote out the charac- 
ter. We here give a synopsis of the 
description then made. He was a man 
of rather large stature, and doubtless 
weighed at the time of his death 185 
pounds. He had a fine skin, light brown 
hair, and a light complexion, tending 
to the florid. He was distinguished 
for general smoothness of organization, 
both of head and body, and the portrait 
we present looks very fair and young 
for a man sixty-three years of age. He 
had a predominance of the vital tem- 


‘perament, his chest was broad and 


deep ; he was amply developed in the 
digestive department, so that his sys- 
tem was well sustained for labor, both 
of body and mind. But the sign of 
circulatory power is not very strong, 
and that really proved to be the point 
where he broke down. The apoplexy 
with which he ‘was smitten, and the 
form of his death indicate a disturbed 
functional condition of the heart. Aside 
from this tendency, his prospect for long 
life was very fair. 

The base of the brain was amply de- 
veloped, as indicated by the promi- 
nence and breadth of the brows, and by 
the width of the head from side to side. 
He was combative, yet so smooth and 
harmonious in his general temperament, 
that his force of character did not mani- 
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fest itself in irritability or the tendency 
to assail. His was a defensive, not an 
aggressive nature. 

He had a strong moral development; 
the top-head was well rounded and 
high ; he was benevolent, sympathetical, 





others, but he /oved justice, and aimed 
to follow duty, though he might not 
be always able to take his friends with 
him. 

That forehead indicated scholarly 
tendencies, the disposition to acquire 
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THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 


kind-hearted, and respectful, religious 
or devotional. He had a strong sense 
of justice and duty, and manifested up- 
rightness in all his career. He had a 
fair development of self-esteem, and 
rather strong Approbativeness, He 
was so organized as to feel keenly 
any rereproach from his friends or 





knowledge, and to remember it. He 
would be able to carry in his mind more 
facts, acquired by reading and observa- 
tion, than almost any other man that 
could be found. Hislanguage was am- 
ply developed, but his power as an 
orator consisted in the plain and earnest 
rehearsal of his knowledge, rather than 
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in the graces of diction or the flights 
of imagination. 

He had strong social dispositions, and 
won friends, and held them firmly. He 
was ardent in his attachment, zealous in 
the pursuit of that which he deemed 
desirable, and was specially endowed 
with Firmness to hold him to his course. 
He was frank, inclined to speak and to 

act openly. He was not a tricky man- 
" ager, and was never stronger than when 
pursuing some honest purpose in a 
straightforward, open manner. 

He had the power to criticise sub- 
jects and things, plans and purposes, 
and to read strangers like a book, hence 
he was rarely at fault in his estimation 
of men; and with his kindly spirit, with 
his affectionate disposition, and with 
that moral earnestness for which he 
was distinguished, he was able to lead 
or very strongly influence men who 
were really his superiors in talent. 
People believed in -him, trusted to his 
motives, accepted his word, and thought 
him honest in the support of his cause, 
whether they were able to agree with 
the desirableness of success in that 
cause or not. 

The following sketch of Mr. Wilson’s 
career is derived from an appreciative 
article in a New York newspaper: 

Henry WI1son was born at Farming- 
ton, N. H., on the 12th of February, 
1812. His parents were poor, and 
while a mere child he was apprenticed 
to a farmer. What opportunities he 
had to obtain an elementary education 
were necessarily few. The short irreg- 
ular periods he attended school dur- 
ing the time he was engaged upon the 
farm, did not make in all twelve 
months. But his thirst for knowledge 
was not to be balked by the obstacles 
of poverty. He learned to read, and 
historical and biographical works were 
eagerly sought by him, and sedulously 





studied. Every penny he could save 
was carefully laid aside; every moment 
of relaxation from toil was profitably 
employed. Leaving Farmington at the 
age of twenty-one, Mr. Wilson went to 
Natick, Mass., and there he learned the 
trade of shoemaking. With the money 
he saved he expected to obtain an aca- 
demical education, but his little capital 
had been entrusted to a person who be- 
came bankrupt, and the young man, 
sad enough, no doubt, at thus being 
compelled to forego the enjoyment of 
a privilege which had cheered many a 
year of hard work, went back to shoe- 
making, and with even greater ardor 
than before, continued his course of self- 
culture. 

In 1840, during the Harrison cam- 
paign, Mr. Wilson delivered a great 
number of speeches, and his abilities 
were promptly recognized. He was 
elected to a seat in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, in the lower branch of 
which he remained for four years ; then 
he was elected to the State Senate, of 
which body he was President for two 
sessions. It was while he was in the 
Legislature that he began to rise as a 
leader in the anti-slavery ranks. He 
strenuously exerted himself against the 
annexation of Texas. With John G. 
Whittier he went to Washington, bear- 
ing the anti-slavery protest. The cause 
of his withdrawal from the National 
Convention which nominated General 
Taylor was the rejection of the anti- 
slavery resolution, which had been pro- 
posed as a plank of the platform. In 
the formation of the Free-Soil Party he 
took an active share; from 1849 to 
1853 he was Chairman of the Bay State 
Free-Soil Committee, and in 1852, when 
the party met in National Convention 
at Pittsburg, Penn., he was chosen 
President. 

The Massachusetts Legislature sent 
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him, in 1855, to fill the place vacated 
by Edward Everett. in the United 
States Senate, to which he was re- 
elected in 1859. He was not long in the 
Senate before he aroused the anger of 
the slave-holding representatives by ef- 
forts to procure the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and by his endeavors 
to procure the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

When the late war broke out he rais- 
ed a regiment of volunteers in Massa- 
chusetts, and joining the army of the 
Potomac, served as a member of Gen. 
McClellan’s staff until Congress met. 
In 1861 he was made Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Few, 
except himself, recognized the magni- 
tude of the struggle which was active- 
ly inaugurated by the firing upon Fort 
Sumter, and the measures he introduced 
with the view to preserving the Union 
at the outset, were fully justified by 
after events. In the legislation nec- 
essary to meet the changed condition 
of national affairs at the close of war, 
the services rendered by Mr. Wilson 
were most valuable. His achievements 
in the cause of liberty and civilization 
have won for him a fame far beyond 
the bounds of this continent. During 
his absence in Europe, in 1871, men of 
eminence as scholars and statesmen de- 
lighted to do honor to the man who 
had raised himself from a cobbler’s 
bench in the town of Natick to be a 
leader in one of the greatest events 
of the century. 

Several of the literary works which 
have been produced by Mr. Wilson of 
late years will long be useful and in- 
structive manuals to the student and 
the statesman ; notably “The Military 
Measures of the United States Con- 
gress,” “Testimonials of American 
Statesmen to the Truths of Christian- 
ity,” “The History of the Reconstruc- 





tion Measures,” and “ A History of the 
Rise and Fall of Slavery in the United 
States ”—the last being left by his sud- 
den decease unfinished. 

On the 6th of June, 1872, Mr. Wil- 
son was nominated to the second place 
on the Presidential ticket of the Repub- 
lican Party, and he delivered numerous 
speeches in the campaign which preced- 
ed his election. It may not be out of 
place here to quote some words spoken 
by him at Natick, to a number of his 
fellow-townsmen, who came to congrat- 
ulate him on his nomination as Vice- 
President. They give an insight to 
the single-hearted, unselfish patriotism 
which inspired his career. “If defeat 
comes,” he said, “I shall endeavor to 
bear it as I should do; if victory comes 
I will simply say, I shall strive in the 
future as I have in the past, to serve my 
country with clean hands and a pure 
heart, to be true to the interests of my 
fellow-men, and always to side with the 
weakest and poorest of my countrymen 
who need sympathy.” 

His intense Americanism is shown in 
one of his ‘latest utterances: “A man 
born in America to-day has more power 
and higher responsibility than he has in 
any other age or in any other land that 
the sun ever shone upon.” 

Latterly, the arduous labor of an in- 
tensely active life told upon the robust 
frame of the Vice-President, and he was 
not, as formerly, able to accomplish so 
much of the work in which he delight- 
ed. On the 10th of November he was 
affected with apoplexy in the Capitol, 
and although there was a strong belief 
—up to almost the time he expired— 
that he would recover, the attack proved 
fatal. His remains were taken to his 
old home at Natick, and interred with 
the honor befitting his national position 
and the esteem in which he was held 
by the American people. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 





True >pitioughy is a revelation of the Divine will medanifest in creation ; it harmonizes with ali truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL VIEW OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


|* a quiet boarding-house in London 

lives a lonely gentleman whose 
name is, perhaps, better known in 
America than in England, and whose 
multiplied volumes have as yet scarcely 
sufficed for an income of a few hun- 
dreds a year. He has the habits of an 





reader of men on this unobtrusive gen- 
tleman would be that he is a dreamer, 
lacking intellectual penetration—a man 
to build facts into coherent and well- 
imagined structure, but not one to pen- 
etrate those spiritual problems of which 
material facts are merely the enigmati- 
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invalid. His forehead is large and ex- 
pansive. His mouth betrays a lurking 
Sweetness that illuminates the slow 
smile of the student. His eyes dream. 
His face is plowed with furrows of 
thought. But it is not, on the whole, 
a face of power, although one indica- 
tive of considerable constructive talent. 
Altogether, the criticism of an acute 





cal statements. He has grayed a little 
with hard thinking or dreaming—little 
is the difference, after all—but the pla- 
cid and meditative have long since 
taken such possession of his counte- 
nance as moonlight takes of an autumn 
landscape, softening rocky crags into 
castles in the air, and transforming 
turbid tarns into tossing lagoons of 
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silver, skirted about with fringes that 
by day would be straggling forests, 
but. by night are dreamland woods. 
His nature is persistent and thoughtful, 
rather than powerful and penetrative ; 
and he has a monomania of a mild and 
passive type that the explanation of the 
universe will perish with him, unless he 
should be successful in disburdening 
his mind of certain speculative phrases, 
such as evolution, heterogeneity, inte- 
gration, equilibration, and so on. 

This is the man of whom M. Henri 
Taine says: “He possesses the rare 
merit of having extended to the sum 
of phenomena—to the whole history of 
nature and of: mind—the two master- 
thoughts which for the last thirty years 
have been giving new form to the posi- 
tive sciences; the one being Mayer and 
Joule’s conservation of energy, the oth- 
er Darwin’s natural selection.” 

Of whom Colonel Higginson says: 
“He has what Talleyrand calls the 
weakness of omniscience, and st 
write not alone on astronomy, mieta- 
physics, and banking, but also on music, 
on dancing, on style.” 

Of whom Mr. Emerson says, in his 
dogmatic and incisive way: “He isa 
stock-writer, who writes equally well 
upon all subjects.” 

Of whom Prof. E. L. Youmans says: 
“The conviction is now entertained by 
many that the principles of psychology, 
by Herbert Spencer, in 1855, is one of 
the most original and masterly scientific 
treatises of the present century, if, in- 
deed, it be not the most fruitful contri- 
bution to scientific thought that has 
appeared since the ‘ Principia’ of New- 
ton.” 

This opinion is shared by the Satur- 
day Review, of London, which pro- 
nounces Mr. Spencer the philosopher 
since Newton, of most remarkable spec- 
ulative and systematizing talent ; while 





Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, the eminent 
professor of logic, questions whether 
any scientific works which have ap- 
peared since the “Principia” of New- 
ton are comparable in importance with 
those of Darwin and Spencer, and re- 
gards the works of the latter as revolu- 
tionizing all our views of the origin of 
physical, mental, moral, and social phe- 
nomena. Again, a writer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, treating of Mr. 
Spencer’s remarkable power of bind- 
ing together very different and dis- 
tant subjects of thought by the princi- 
ple of evolution, concludes with the re- 
mark that the two deepest scientific 
principles now known, of all those re- 
lating to material things, are the law of 
gravitation and the law of evolution. 
These are strong contrasts of opinion. 
In medias ibo. 
EARLY LIFE, PURSUIT, AND AUTHORSHIP. 
A general map of the life and intel- 
lectual career of Mr. Spencer is essen- 
tial to the comprehension of his rela- 
tions to the progress of science during 
the last quarter of a century, and hence 
to the proper consideration of his value 
as one of its expositors. He is now 
(1875) fifty-five years of age, and was 
educated for the profession of a civil 
engineer—a profession not calling for 
the culture of the university, and one 
that started him in life, without the 
special biases that come from familiar- 
ity with the curriculum and its profes- 
sors, and from long inspiration of the 
classic atmosphere of the university 
town. Until 1842, when he was twenty- 
two years of age, he had written noth- 
ing but professional papers for the Lon- 
don Civil Engineer. In the summer 
of that year he commenced a series of 
papers in the Nonconformist on the 
proper sphere of government, in which 
he advanced the then somewhat hetero- 
dox idea that the functions of a govern- 
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ment should be limited to the protec- 
tion of life, property, and social order, 
leaving to individual activities the de- 
velopment of all other interests. In 
these letters, which were published in 
pamphlet form in 1843, Mr. Spencer as- 
sumes the existence of laws of social 
progress and of natural processes of 
rectifying social evils, although in a 
rather negative manner, and without 
attempting to lay the foundation of a 
social science; but in estimating his 
labors in this direction, it must not be 
forgotten that they are prismatic reflec- 
tions of the bolder and more compre- 
hensive social speculations of Fourier, 
Auguste Comte, and St. Simon, who 
had already cleared the way for a sci- 
ence of man’s social relations by break- 
ing down those ancient traditions which 
had so long constituted the basis of so- 
cial order. 

From this date, with which his intel- 
lectual career commences, it is a very 
simple process to follow out the work- 
ings of his mind until the theory of evo- 
lution first dawns upon him as a vague 
dream, and finally assumes the scientific 
exactness of later years. Unsatisfied 
with the crudity and unprecision of his 
pamphlet, in 1848, while still engaged 
as a civil engineer, he commenced the 
scientific elaboration of the views there- 
in laid down, after having meditated on 
the subject for two years; for the de- 
cision that it must be rewritten was ar- 
rived at in 1846, while he was engaged 
in the desultory study of text-books on 
moral science, with an ever-crescent dis- 
satisfaction with the basis of morality 
as treated from the standpoint of pro- 
fessors of ethics. This work was issued 
in 1850, under the now familiar title of 
“Social Statics,” and affiliates the lead- 
ing doctrines of the pamphlet in which 
it originated, with the great general 
principles of morals lying at the foun- 





dation of society. The fundamental 
conception of the work is that all social 
evils are the exponents of the imperfect 
adaptation of individuals to environing 
social forces, and that as such adapta- 
tion progresses in perfection such evils 
must necessarily disappear. He thus 
views social progress as an evolutiofi, 
by which society is continually adjust- 
ed to the operation of individual forces, 
and by virtue of which such progres- 
sive adjustment must continue until the 
highest possible exactness of adaptation 
has been evolved. This, in a general 
way, he regards as the principle of the 
civilizing process, and as the scientific 
basis of culture and progress. One of 
the points of this volume was the recog- 
nition that the laws of habit constitute 
the basis of the progressive physical 
and intellectual transformations of races, 
and are means by which a stable equi- 
librium between the aggregate and its 
units must finally be evolved; but, 
along with this progressive adaptation 
of the mass to its units and of the units 
to their mass, he dwells with emphasis 
upon a new principle, namely, the dying 
out of the unfit and the survival of the 
fittest, which is only another form of 
expression for what Darwin has since 
rendered famous as the law of natural 
selection. 
THEORY OF POPULATION DEVELOPMENT. 
In 1852 Mr. Spencer published three 
essays on very diverse subjects. The 
first and most important of these ap- 
peared in the Westminster Review, to 
which John Stuart Mill was then a fre- 
quent contributor, and consisted in the 
proposal of a new theory of population, 
as deduced from the general law of uni- 
versal fertility. The paper starts with 
the apparent paradox that in propor- 
tion as the power of maintaining life is 
small, the power of multiplication is 
great—a paradox which is everywhere 
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supported, not only by comparing the 
statistics of the lower with those of the 
higher races, but also by comparing the 
Statistics of the lower with those of the 
higher classes in metropolitan cities, 
where contrasts are attainable. For 
New York, compare Mulberry Street 
with Fifth Avenue, or Henry Street with 
Murray Hill. The idea is that, as a 
general law, the advance toward a high- 
er type of humanity is accompanied by 
lessened fertility, and that, in this man- 
ner, @ proximate equilibrium between 
the rate of multiplication and the rate 
of mortality must ultimately take the 
place of the existing preponderance of 
the former. The writer argues that 
only those who actually advance under 
this law toward the higher type event- 
ually survive, and that the survivors 
must, consequently, be the select of 
their generation. The rationale of this 
law, namely, that in proportion as man 
advances in civilization the ordinary 
processes of the lower nature are re- 
placed by a higher’ group of activities, 
and that progress is the original cause 
of the lessened reproduction, not the 
lessened reproduction the cause of prog- 
ress, appears to have escaped the scru- 
tiny of the philosopher. He also failed 
to perceive the force of these influences 
in the evolution of new types, and their 
tendency to produce variations from the 
primitive type, thus originating new 
species. Had he perceived this import- 
ant bearing of his theory, and worked 
it out as an agency in the differentia- 
tion of species, he would have anticipat- 
ed Darwinism, and left to Darwin noth- 
ing except the verification of certain 
principles originally stated by another. 
He saw distinctly how the survival of 
the fittest may contribute to the evolu- 
tion of higher forms of the same funda- 
mental type; but, alas for his fame, he 
did not perceive that it must eventuate 





in divergencies from the original type, 
and in the consequent evolution of new 
species and genera. His essay on the 
development hypothesis, of which the 
“Vestiges of Creation” was then the 
popular exponent—everybody remem- 
bers the sensation created by that little 
book—was also published in the Leader 
almost contemporaneously with the new 
theory of population; but here, again, 
he fails to grasp the fundamental con- 
ception of evolution, except in so far as 
the production of higher forms is con- 
cerned. If, as he himself states, five 
years intervened between the concep- 
tion of this theory, in 1847, and the 
final publication of it, in 1852, the omis- 
sion of one of its main bearings must 
certainly be regarded as the conse- 
quence of his failure to grasp the car- 
dinal point of the evolution theory, and 
Darwin must be credited as having 
been the first to comprehend the idea 
in its only important aspect, and to 
elaborate it in such form as to work a 
revolution in biological science. In 
October, 1852, Mr. Spencer published 
his paper on the philosophy of style in 
the Westminster Review, which George 
Henry Lewes regards as the only scien- 
tific exposition of the subject that Eng- 
lish literature has yet produced. As a 
scientific product, very little value can 
properly be predicated of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy of literature—for a philoso- 
phy of style is really a philosophy of 
literary production—but, as foreshad- 
owing au application of the theory of 
evolution to psychical phenomena, and 
as recognizing the processes of differen- 
tiation and integration in one of the 
highest spheres of human activity, its 
perusal can not be dispensed with by 
those who would follow step by step 
the intellectual processes that eventuat- 
ed in the “ Principles of Psychology,” 
published in 1856. 
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HIS VERSATILITY — EVOLUTION IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

In 1853 his leading contributions to 
literature were a paper on over-legisla- 
tion in the Westminster Review for 
July, and a review of John Stuart Mill’s 
theory of ultimate beliefs, which ap- 
peared in the same periodical. In 1854 
he applied the leading principles of his 
method to the discussion of manners 


and fashions and to the genesis of ‘sci- . 


ence; and here, while trying to refute 
some of Comte’s views respecting the 
classification of the sciences, he applies 
the two cardinal conceptions of evolu- 
tion, namely, differentiation and inte- 
gration, and shows how a body of gen- 
eral truths was gradually converted 
into an organism of the sciences. The 
paper on manners and fashions appear- 
ed in the Westminster Review; that on 
the genesis of science was publisiied in 
the July number of the British Quar- 
terly. In May of the same year his 
paper on the art of education was ad- 
mitted into the North British Review. 
He treats the progress of mind under 
the educational question as a part of 
mental evolution in general, regarding 
education as a process of self-develop- 
ment, and tracing its natural course 
from the simple to the complex, from 
the empirical to the rational. 

Cursory as this survey of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s early literature is, it clears the 
way for the comprehensive application 
of evolution to the doctrines of psychol- 
ogy; and he commenced his work on 
this subject in August, 1854. The idea 
of adaptation now becomes an element 
in the conception of life, and the rela- 
tion between the organism and its en- 
vironing conditions dips into the very 
nature of life itself, and is interwoven 
With its fundamental processes. The 
action of life on its environing condi- 
tions; the reaction of those conditions, 





in modifying and transforming its activ- 
ities ; the continual advances in special- 
ty and complexity, as consequent upon 
the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations ; the man- 
ner in which all the multitudinous em- 
bodiments of life have arisen out of the 
simplest beginnings, and the resolution 
of the most complex forms of intelli- 
gence into simple elements—all these 
are grouped together as operations of 
the principle of evolution, and as work- 
ings of one fundamental law pervading 
and unifying all the varied phenomena 
of nature. He had been at work on 
this volume not more than two months, 
as he informs the world through a 
mouth-piece admirer, when the general 
conception of evolution as the basis of 
a comprehensive system of philosophy 
first dawned upon his mind, and that 
which he had previously conceived as a 
universal law of transformation from 
the homogeneous into the heterogene- 
ous, was identified as a fundamental 
principle underlying all phenomena. 
Thus the same kind of transformation, 
which Von Baer had pointed out as in- 
cident to the development of individual 
organisms, was traced into social and 
psychological phenomena, into the de- 
velopment of the sciences, and into the 
genesis of the mental faculties. This 
comprehensive generalization led Mr. 
Spencer to retrace the processes of his 
intellectual work, and to seek for some 
universal cause as its necessary basis. 
Full of this idea, he submitted to the 
Westminster Review a proposal to write 
a paper on the cause of all progress; 
but in July, 1855, having finished his 
great work on psychology, his nervous 
system gave way, and he was for a 
year and a half a confirmed invalid, It 
was this book, written in eleven months, 
that John Stuart Mill pronounced one 
of the finest examples extant of the 
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psychological method in its full power. 
Mr. Mill’s commendation is, however, 
very unguarded. It is undoubtedly 
true that the study of consciousness had 
been too exclusively depended upon as 
furnishing the data of psychology, until 
the celebrated dissections of Gall and 
Spurzheim first laid the foundation of 
psycho-physiology, and demonstrated 
by comparative nervous anatomy that 
psychical phenomena must be consid- 


ered as manifestations of life, and until . 


M. Béclard, by demonstrating the high 
comparative vascularity of the nervous 
centers, indicated the correlation that 
subsists between the vital and the in- 
tellectual processes. Contrasted with 
Sir William Hamilton, it is very true 
that Mr. Spencer appears to have carved 
out for himself a place as one of the 
original thinkers in this department. 
But, on the other hand, when brought 
into comparison with the great masters 
of experimental psychology, from Des- 
cartes to Magendie and Sir C. Bell, it 
must be conceded that he has acted on- 
ly as compiler of the data developed by 
men scarcely known to general litera- 
ture, and has added little except a few 
glittering generalities to the information 
extant in 1855 on psychological sub- 
jects. The truth is, it is simply absurd, 
and betrays exceeding ignorance of 
the literature of psychology, to attrib- 
ute to Mr, Spencer more than the co- 
ordination into system of the collective 
results developed and stated by other 
investigators. Even the emphasis he 
lays upon habit as a transforming cause 
had been anticipated by Mr. Murphy in 
his important work on “ Habit and In- 
telligence.” What Mr. Spencer did was, 
like a civil engineer, to build a structure 
out of the materials furnished by inves- 
tigators more vigorous than himself.* 





* It is a curious and not altogether unprofitable in- 
vestigation to trace out the physical theories of mental 





The article on the law and cause of 
progress, projected in 1854, was not 
written until 1857; and here, again, 
the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous is followed 
through all orders of phenomena, and 
finally referred to the law of the multi- 
plication of effects. The origin and 
function of music came under discussion 
the same year. The subject is treated 
from the evolution point of view, Mr. 
Spencer holding that the general law 
of nervo-motor action in animals fur- 
nishes an explanation of the tones and 
cadences of emotional expression, and 
evolving music from these elements by 
simple exaltation of their distinctive 
qualities, and by ideal combination of 
such exalted elements. In the same 





action that have been offered within the last two cen- 
turies. The problem has been to account for the phe- 
nomena of memory on a purely physiological basis. It 
is not difficult to understand how a molecailar vibration 
of a given nerve may be transformed into a mental im- 
pression, and how a given molecular agitation of the 
sensory centers may have its equivalent in conscious- 
ness. But since this impression must be succeeded by 
other impressions, and so on ad infinitum, the question 
is, how am I able to recall a given mental state and a 
given impression ears after its actnal occurrence, to 
identify it as having occurred at a given date and 
place, and, finally, to retrace all the conditions under 
which it was generated. The first theory proposed was 
that impressions have certain vestigia rerum (vestiges 
of things) in the brain. Hartley proposed a very sim- 
ilar theory when he regarded sensations as consisting 
of vibrations which are transformed in the brain into 
vibratiuncles, or miniatures of themselves, and remain 
as vestiges of impressions; and from Hartley to Spen- 
cer the interval is scarcely large enough to admit of 
any association of great originality with the doctrines 
of the latter. It is now fashionable to speak of im- 
pressions having certain residua in the brain; but all 
this is just as thoroughly hypothetical and unsupport- 
ed by any known facts as it wae when Baron Huller 
propounded his first crude explanation of the phenom- 
enon of memory. Of course, the physiologist may leap 
the barriers and insist that it is a property of molecular 
transformations to remember themselves; but the 
troth is, that no known phenomena exist to support 
this assertion, and that, in explaining the facts of 
memory, one has to fall back on laws of force rather 
than of matter—in other words, on the essential nature 
of the potential. The penetrative thinker will see in 
these vain efforts te explain mind by the laws of mat- 
ter the necessity of a new science interposed between 
physiology and psychology, namely, a science of psy- 
cho-physiology concerning itself, especially with these 
relations, 
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year, also, in a paper on transcendental 
physiology, whatever that may mean, 
Mr. Spencer advanced another step in 
the elaboration of his theory by tracing 
the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous, not only. to the 
multiplication of effects as an antece- 
dent, but finally to its ultimate cause 
in the instability of the homogeneous ; 
_ and still, in 1857, one of his prolific 
years, he must needs, in a paper of in- 
quiry as to what representative govern- 
‘ment is good for, apply his theory to 
the governmental parts of the body 
politic. He has, however, in this paper, 
one remark so sensible, namely, that 
the ultimate result of shielding men 
from the effects of folly must be to fill 
the world with fools, that thoughtful 
men will be inclined to forgive him the 
transcendental generalizing of the rest. 
APPLICATIONS OF EVOLUTION PRINCI- 
PLES. 

In 1858 he published four essays. 
One of them was on moral education, 
Westminster Review, for April, in which 
he contends that moral education should 
be regarded as an adaptation of human 
nature to the circumstances of life. 
The second was on the nebular hypoth- 
esis, Westminster Review, for July, and 
entered upon a systematic defense of 
La Place’s views, which were just then 
called in question in consequence of ob- 
servations with Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
implying that the supposed nebule of 
the earlier astronomers were remote 
siderial systems. Spectrum analysis 
has since proved that the universe con- 
tains many gaseous nebule, and has 
thus far sustained the hypothesis. In 
October he published an elaborate re- 
view of Professor Owen on the “ Ho- 
mologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton,” 
and applied his theory of development 
to anatomy. 

In 1859 he contributed four papers to 





periodical. literature, namely, one in 
January on the laws of organic form, 
one in April on physical education, a 
third in July on the value of knowl- 
edge, and a fourth on illogical geology, 
in which he disputed the then prevalent 
theory that the formation of geological 
strata had been nearly simultaneous. 
These are all dominated by evolution. 

In 1860 he published five essays. 
One was in review of Dr. Bain’s great 
work on the emotions and the will; an- 
other on the social organism. Both 
appeared in January. ‘The article on 
the physiology of laughter, published in 
Macmilian’s Magazine ; the disserta- 
tion on Parliamentary reforms, printed. 
in the Westminster Review ; and the 
essay on. prison ethics, contributed to 
the British Quarterly, completed his 
labors for the year. The latter applies 
the principle of evolution to the pro- 
gressive development of better methods 
of managing criminals than those pre- 
valent during the last century. 

Thus progressively, in papers pub- 
lished anonymously, Mr. Spencer had, 
up to 1860, applied the evolution theo- 
ry to every department of science, com- 
mencing with sociology and psycholo- 
gy, and ranging through cosmology, 
geology, biology, and banking. The 
points to be arrived at were that evolu- 
tion is a universal principle of nature, 
that it consists in a process of increas- 
ing heterogeneity, and that this pro- 
cess is in consequence of the multiplica- 
tion of effects, which is.itself consequent 
upon the instability of the homogene- 
ous. In unseientific English, things 
grow according to certain laws; and, 
as to the instability of the homogene- 
ous, such,a thing as absolute homoge- 
peity has no existence so far as science. 
can find out. It is not the homogene- 
ous, then, but the imperfectly such, that 
is unstable. 
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It was in 1858, as we are informed, 
that Mr, Spencer, while preparing his 
essay on the nebular hypothesis, con- 
ceived the idea of bringing the sciences 
into such relation to the theory of 
evolution, as to form a coherent body 
of scientific truths. His pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were not fortunate; he was 
poor, his books not having paid ex- 
penses, and his health being such that 
he could work only three or four hours 
a day. There was no hope, either, that 
a system of philosophy could be made 
to pay expenses, such a phenomenon as 
that having never been known since 
the world began. In this dilemma Mr. 
Spencer opened a correspondence with 
John Stuart Mill, in July, 1858, ex- 
plaining his purposes, and asking for 
some post in the Indian administration 
which would enable him to carry on 
his work. Although Mr. Mill replied, 
the negotiation did not succeed. Mr. 
Spencer then applied to the Govern- 
ment, but although Lord Stanley, af- 
terward Lord Derby, interested himself 
for the philosopher, he was unsuccess- 
ful in his application for the vacant 
post of a prison inspector. He now re- 
solved to issue his work by subscrip- 
tion and in serial form; and under this 
regimen the first number appeared in 
October, 1860, and the initial volume 
in June, 1862. 

In this volume the philosopher traces 
Von Baer’s law of organic development 
as universal, but shows that it is only 
when increasing heterogeneity is linked 
to increasing definiteness and a certain 
progress from incoherency to coherency. 
By integration, therefore, Mr. Spencer 
means little more than the German 
idealist, Schelling, when he regards 
living forms as the consequence of a 
certain tendency to individuation. The 
affiliation of these so-called laws with 
the great principle of the conservation 





of force, and with the collateral princi- 
ple of the equivalence and correlation 
of material forces, is also clearly indi- 
cated. 

The main point in which thus far Mr. 
Spencer differs from Von Baer (who 
has lately, by the way, withdrawn from 
his adherence to Darwinism), consists 
in this—that, while the latter regards 
the process of organic development 
simply in the light of an increasing he- 
terogeneity in the evolving body, the 
former finds in evolution a tendency to 
unity as well as to diversity, and styles 
the first integration, and the second 
differentiation. But it was soon dis- 
covered by Mr. Spencer that the ten- 
dency to unity is the primary process, 
and the tendency to diversity second- 
ary; and hence, in a new edition of his 
“First Principles,” he contrasts evolu- 
tion with dissolution as in eternal an- 
tagonism. In other words, the universe 
is the scene of an endless struggle be- 
tween life and death, which are but dis- 
tribution and redistribution of matter 
and motion. , 

It is needless, however, to follow the 
biographical order in discussing these 
works, which are only parts of a sys- 
tem, and I shall, therefore, place them 
in their historical order, once for all, 
and consider them as a system jn what 
may follow. The publication of the 
system has occupied nearly fifteen 
years, commencing with October, 1860. 
In book form the work has appeared as 
follows: “First Principles,” 1862; 
“ Classification of the Sciences,” 1864 ; 
“Principles of Biology,” 1867; “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology ” (Recast), 1872; 
“The Study of Sociology,” 1873; “ De- 
scriptive Sociology,” 1873 ; “ Principles 
of Sociology, Part 1,” 1874. 

I have thus far condensed the leading 
facts of Herbert Spencer’s intellectual 
biography, as stated by one of his par- 
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tisans, hy way of indicating the succes- 
sive steps by which the central con- 
ception of his system was gradually 
evolved; and, whatever may be its 
merits or demerits as a system of phil- 
osophy, it is a part of the man, and 
grew up within him as the exponent of 
a dreamy, speculative, and somewhat 
enthusiastic, but strikingly unsympa- 
- thetic nature—a nature that, though 
dreamy, knows no beautiful, and, 
though creative, knows no art and no 
tragedy. Deficient in humor, in imag- 
ination, in emotion and passion, it has 
the building instinct of the engineer, 
unbalanced by the perception of the 
beautiful that would have made it ar- 
tistic, and by the deep and sympathetic 
insight into life that would have rend- 
ered it poetic. In other words, the na- 
tive bent of Herbert Spencer’s mind is 
not so particularly to inquire into the 
causes of things as to elaborate clever 
and adroit explanations of them. He 
must explain, or die; he must classify 
and ratiocinate, or perish; and yet his 
multiplied volumes furnish few exam- 
ples of vigorous and original investiga- 
tion, and the enthusiasm of .discovery 
is to him an unknown emotion. He 
can revel in arranging blocks of fact 
into symmetrical structures; but the 
deeper meaning of his facts never 
troubles him, provided they can be 
cleverly fitted into the system. If they 
are cleverly explained, his philosophy 
of life is satisfied. Ah, what is philos- 
ophy, after all, but a blowing of bub- 
bles? And what, indeed, are philoso- 
phers but the bubble-blowers of science 
—saving always Plato and Kant, who, 
each in his way, really added a little to 
human thought? For what ages innu- 
merable has man sought to solve the 
problem of man, and, so seeking, has 
been baffled, because the undeveloped 
life transcends the grandest dreams of 





the life developed! A man is but a 
rough block of marble; but, ah, me, he 
has within him the dream and half 


blinded vision of a statue! A specter 


in the soul is forever present, and con- 
verts his life into an eternal toiling after 
a shadow that lies just beyond it—a 
shadow which becomes unreal the mo- 
ment he grasps it, and turns to ashes 
the instant it is embodied. 

No doubt, as Mr. Spencer says, life 
is a continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations. But it 
is more that that: it is ife, which, 
after all, eludes definition. Were I, 
to-morrow, by some happy experiment, 
to produce infusoria from an infusion 
of hay, in such a manner as to preclude 
the possibility of their having sprung 
from pre-existing germs, the nature of 
life would still remain a mystic prob- 
lem and its géneration a mystic process. 


SPENCER A MATERIALIST. 


And I now come to the consideration 
of the materialistic attitude of modern 
thought that Mr. Spencer represents— 
for a few phrases, such as the conscious- 
ness of the unknowable, and that ulti- 
mate substratum in which subject and 
object are united, can not rescue views 
like his from materialism—and which 
renders him the idol of modern materi- 
alists. When the scientific man alleges 
that the metaphysical method has com- 
pletely failed to offer a permanent ex- 
planation of the universe and of life, he 
alleges what is undoubtedly true. Par- 
menides, Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, and 
Hamilton did their best and died ; and 
they were all metaphysicians, although 
of Hamilton it must be candidly said 
that, as an experimentalist in nervous 
physiology, and as a comparative anat- 
omist, he knew more of the materials 
that Mr. Spencer and Mr. Mill have 
woven into their respective systems of 
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psychology than did either of those 
who regard him as exclusively a meta- 
physician. The simple truth is, that 
Sir William Hamilton had penetrated 
the facts of physiology, being a physi- 
cian by profession, sufficiently far to 
comprehend that they are not adequate 
to the resolution of the problem. When 
I find by experiment that consciousness 
is iimited to the anterior convolutions 
of the brain, and by microscopic exam- 
ination that the intimate structure of an 
anterior convolution is simply that of a 
very enlarged and complex retina, I 
have resolved the philosophy of con- 
scionsness in so far as material inquiry 
can resolve it, and can very properly 
describe it as a higher vision. I can 
separate it as process from perception, 
from instinct, from intellection, from 
cerebration at large. This single fact 
of structure is fatal to all Mr. Spencer’s 
clever philosophizing on that subject, 
since it establishes the existence of con- 
sciousness as a distinct faculty, exactly 
as the metaphysicians have always con- 
tended. But if, in the pardonable en- 
thusiasm of discovery, I venture to 
affirm that by defining consciousness as 
the higher vision I have resolved the 
problem of its essential nature, and at- 
tempt to build a system of psychology 
upon that definition, I am at once 
brought to bay by the deeper facts of 
the subject, and forced to confess that 
I have simply discovered a physiologi- 
cal fact, that may assist me in under- 
standing the phenomena of mind, but 
can not be regarded as defining the na- 
ture of mind itself. The value of this 
fact of structure to the science of psy- 
chical phenomena is just here, that it 
extirpates the main proposition upon 
which, from Locke to Spencer, English 
psychologists have so industriously 
builded, by proving that self-conscious- 
ness is a fundamental faculty, and not 





@ mere inseparable association in the 
terms of Mr. Mill and his coadjutors. 
The whole route from savagery to civ- 
ilization is strewn with dead theories, 
and the intellectual history of man is a 
museum of such corpses, which were 
once clever and, apparently, vital ex- 
planations of how the world came to 
be, and why and what life is. Dreams 
—dreams all—nothing but dreams— 
some of them very grand ones! By- 
and-by, no doubt, some daring investi- 
gator will discover an ugly fact that is 
death to the evolution philosophy in 
the form that Spencer and Darwin have 
given it, and some new philosopher will 
build another grand synthetic system, 
to be punctured in its turn; for even 
the cleverest philosophies are not im- 
mortal except in their epitaphs. It 
costs a man who has dreamed his 
dream, and thinks he has permanently 
explained the universe, a great deal of 
abnegation of egotism to confess that 
his grand philosophical dream is only a 
little bubble of intellection that must 
break one of these days; but it is by 
such processes that mental culture ad- 
vances to higher attitudes. It is good 
and civilizing to have had a life-dream, 
and to have given one’s life to the real- 
izing of it. It is the life-dream that 
distinguishes man from the monkey, 
although, perhaps, the latter may have 
his life-dream also; and this considera- 
tion must console the philosopher, when 
the conviction that he has explained the 
universe to the eternal satisfaction of 
his fellows finally vanishes. 
“If there be thistles, there be grapes 
If old things, there be new— 


Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 
Yet glimpses of the true.”’ 


THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY SKETCHED. 

A map of the evolution philosophy 
may be given in a paragraph. It com- 
mences with the discussion of certain first 
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principles, among which is the assump- 
tion that, although as a consciousness 
of the unknowable man carries with him 
a vague cognition that there is a first 
cause, yet he can know nothing of such 
first cause except the unanalyzable cog- 
nition that it is. Hence, of the essential 
nature of things it is vanity to speculate, 
and how this duality of mind and mat- 
-ter was first established must be regard- 
‘ ed as a barren problem. Matter and 
motion exist, and the endless transfor- 
mations resulting ftom their continual 
redistribution are the only sources by 
which the universe is rendered know- 
able. Assuming matter and motion, 
the nebular hypothesis of La Place 
bridges the interval between undigested 
matter and the completion of world- 
systems, as a comprehensive illustration 
of the law of progress from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, worlds 
being equilibrated centers. Commenc- 
ing with this first integration of matter 
into worlds, the law is next traced for- 
* ward through the phenomena of geolo- 
gy, the evolution of life-germs being 
regarded as one of its progressive pro- 
ducts, and Mr. Spencer holding that 
there is no absolute and definable 
boundary between non-living and living 
matter—an assumption which modern 
inquiry into the nature of protoplasm 
as a universal life-basis appears to con- 
tradict. Living germs evolved, the 
law of transformation and integration 
again steps in, and establishes that pro- 
gress from the lower to the higher, 
from the simple to the complex, which 
geological data so abundantly indicate 
—the dying out of the unfit and the 
survival of the fittest operating con- 
tinually to the evolution of higher or- 
ganisms of the same type, while the 
general advance in habitability from 
period to period operates, by evolving 
new sets of external relations, and new 





organic types from already existing ones. 
Thus, finally, came the highly complex 
organisms of the present period. In 
psychology, the evolution philosophy 
regards the highly complex mental and 
moral organism of man as the sum of 
the experiences of unnumbered ages. 
That is to say, the experiences and hab- 
its of each antecedent organism, conse- 
quent upon its struggle to adapt itself 
to external relations, reappear in its 
posterity as acquired capacities and in- 
stincts, and so on until the highest and 
most complex psychical organism has 
been or shall be finally evolved. Civil- 
ization is thus humanity’s memory of 
ages of struggle with external relations, 
and higher physical organisms are or- 
ganic registers of the sum of the ex- 
periences necessary to their evolution, 
which may be traced, stage by stage, 
from the simple to the complex, from 
the general to the special. What meta- 
physical psychologists, like Dr. Porter, 
style intuitions, are thus stored-up ex- 
periences, first transmitted as hereditary 
biases, and finally integrated as instine- 
tive or intuitive ideas; and thus the 
most enlightened human product of 
nineteenth century civilization, with its 
highly complex and intuitive moral, in- 
tellectual, and emotional life, is the 
sum, physically and psychically, of ail 
the experiences, habits, struggles, and 
progressive adaptations that have in- 
tervened between the first antecedent 
life-germ, millions of years since, and 
the man of a.p. 1875. There is some- 
thing of grandeur in this conception, 
which is Darwinism as applied to the 
most occult and difficult of all sciences 
—that of psychology; but let none be 
blinded to its utter materialism by the 
magnificence of the generalizing. The 
evolution philosophy thus commences 
with matter and law, traces the trans- 
formations of the former, stage by stagg 
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and concludes with a coherent theory 
of social activities. With the problem 
of origin that lies before, and that of 
destiny that runs parallel with life, it 
has no concern, except to claim that they 
are unknowable. And so they are, 
save as parts of man’s life-dream and 
as the spiritual revealing itself through 
the material. They are transcendental 
issues that lie without the limits of ma- 
terial speculations, but not without the 
limits of a truly scientific psychology. 
All Mr. Spencer has to say is that the 
homogeneous is unstable, hence the 
universe. But when one thinks of it, 
how the simplest fact merges into the 
transcendental! I put my foot in the 
running water of a brook; but I shall 
never see that same water again, nor 
shall I be the same when I come to 
the brook to-morrow. I am in a given 
state of mind to-day, but I shall never 
be in that exact state of mind again, 
though my life went on forever. All 
these things may be explained, of 
course, in terms of the redistribution 
of matter and motion; but the ex- 
planation is nothing more than an ab- 
stract statement of the facts, and the 
cravings of the soul demand something 
deeper. “Yes, I know that,” the soul 
replies to the algebraist of Nature; 
**but you have only stated the same 
thing in different terms; and what I 
want to find is the value of the x in the 
problem of life, not its equivalent in 
in some other letter.” And when the 
modern philosopher comes to answer 
that question, all he can say is that life 
is an evolution, and death is a dissolu- 
tion; in other words, things grow and 
die; and why not express the transfor- 
mation in those very simple terms ? 

I have presented this point in this 
moralizing manner simply by way of 
showing that transformation from the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous, 





equilibration, integration, the adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external 
relations, the consciousness of the un- 
knowable, and so on, are mere novel ar- 
rangements of words, that really assist 
the vexed and buffeted intelligence 
very little in the resolution of its prob- 
lems. The spiritual sterility of a phi- 
losophy that depends on such phrases 
is evident from the sterility of the 
phrases themselves, generalizing and 
material, but not penetrative. And let 
it be fairly comprehended that the mis- 
sion of the philosophical intellect is a 
very different thing from manufacturing 
barren explanations. There is not the 
least scientific propriety in supposing 
that any philosopher can furnish an ul- 
timate resolution of the universe, or even 
one that will occupy human attention for 
more than a few years. The value of 
his philosophizing is, on the other hand, 
to be measured by its fertility as a 
stimulant of thought and as a promo- 
tive of spiritual culture. It is conceded 
that Plato blundered in many things; 
that he failed to furnish a coherent ex- 
planation of the universe ; that he often 
fell into vapory and mystic dreams. 
The value of his work, however, is resi- 
dent in the fact that, although many of 
his theories have been negatived by 
modern investigation, he is in permanent 
relation to the higher spiritual cravings 
of man, and that ages of culture have 
not sufficed to impair his exceeding 
suggestiveness. His delicate and sub- 
tle spirit felt rather than thought its 
way into the innermost recesses of hu- 
man life. Hence, his permanence; 
hence, the fertility of his literature in 
all that is sweet, good, beautiful, and 
humanizing. And in what contrast 
stands his work to the beefy and ma- 
terial theorizing that now passes cur- 
rent as philosophy. So, again, Hamil- 
ton failed. So did Hegel and Sehelling. 
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So did Coleridge. But it is better and 
more spiritualizing, and more conducive 
to real progress, to have failed as they 
did, than to have succeeded as Comte 
did and as Spencer has—for neither of 
the latter has contributed more than a 
classification of the sciences and a few 
barren phrases styled laws, to the litera- 
ture of philosophy, and both commence 
by confessing that the rest is unknow- 
able, and that origin and destiny are 
unverifiable dreams. If you have ever, 
of a summer afternoon, strolled through 
Greenwood Cemetery as the sun went 
down, and, while marking the flush of 
sunset, have listened vaguely to the low 
roar of worms gnawing the dead in 
their graves, you know better than 
words can tell why material specula- 
tions are so barren and the failures of 
inetaphysics so full of spiritual fertility. 
There is the sunset flush, distant and 
beautiful, light-giving and life-illuminat- 
ing, but impalpable ; and right at your 
feet is the transformation of the homo- 
geneous into the heterogeneous, in bil- 
lions of worms feeding on thousands of 
the dead—palpable, but terrible. The 
corollary of this is, that, as the worms 
gnawing the dead in their graves in no 
way exclude the flushes of the sunset, 
so Comte and Spencer, with their ma- 
terial theories and their laws of trans- 
formation, in no way excluded Plato 
and Hegel and Hamilton, with their 
transcendental idealism. One man’s 
philosophy is only one man’s way of 
seeing things and of looking at life; 
and as there are many men, so there 
must be many philosophies. It is bet- 
ter to keep the soul open to all truths 
than to shut certain of the windows, 
and insist that the shadows thereby 
created are necessary forms of thought. 
“Men are generally right in what they 
affirm, and wrong in what they deny,” 
says an acute critic; and the moment a 





man assumes to have a system, his liabil- 
ity to error commences; for he has 
shut certain of the windows and drawn 
their curtains down. For my own part, 
I find a deeper and subtler idea in the 
aphorism of the ancient moralist, that 
the very source and springhead of all 
music is the very pleasant sound that 
the trees make when they grow, than 
in Darwin’s theory that musical notes 
were first developed as a means of sex- 
ual attraction, which is substantially in 
accord with Mr. Spencer’s views. Itis 
a higher symbol for music than the 
twattle of a monkey. Criticising sys- 
tems of philosdphy is, however, vain 
business, since they generally die of 
lack of relation to the vital necessities 
of human life, and are left behind in the 
onward progress of culture. Time, 
says Byron, is the beautifier of the 
dead, and, he might have added, the 
slayer of philosophies, And it is with 
a dead philosophy as with other dead, 
the tenor of the epitaph should be reg- 
ulated by the question whether it has 
really added anything to the higher 
spiritual culture of man, not whether 
it served as an ingenious explanation of 
certain phenomena. When Carlyle ut- 
ters that deep aphorism, “the begin- 
ning of faith is action,” he has contribut- 
ed a vital element to human thought, 
and has announced a profound law of 
the spiritual nature of man; after 
which he may be forgiven the ponderous 
volumes and terrible egotisms of “ Fred- 
erick the Great ’—more properly, per- 
haps, Frederick the Mad. The pene- 
trating power of that saying might 
atone for pages of twattle, and Carlyle 
has flashes of such tremendous insight 
as is only given to masters in literature. 
So with Plato, whose sentences are 
often series of such flashes, in which he 
lives, because they are in vital and per- 
manent relation to the deepest yearr 
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ings of the human spirit. He could not 
help believing in innate ideas, because 
he had them in him, any more than 
Locke could help disbelieving in them, 
because, after a patient internal investi- 
gation, he failed to find them. The one 
was an exceptionally gifted product of 
ages of Hellenic culture; the other ap- 
peared at a date when the Englishman 
had but lately emerged from the ani- 
mal. As in tracing Hellenic progress 
the present historian of culture studies 
Thales, with his material speculations, 
as a starting-point, and regards system 
after system as one landmark after an- 
other, so the future historian of culture 
will follow the English mind through 
heterogeneous mazes of material specu- 
lation, by way of tracing its progress to 
some philosophical master as yet un- 
evolved, and the next century will un- 
doubtedly witness the inauguration 
of a new and daring era of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry, the physical impulse, now 
so prevalent and impassioned, having 
exhausted itself in the accumulation of 
vast series of facts. Even now Tyndall 
and Huxley, with strange self-contra- 
diction, vacillate between the boldest 
materialism and the most transcendent- 
al idealism; Mr. Alfred R. Wallace 
has already adopted the dreams of 
Spiritualism; Professor Crookes has 
done the same ; and the later utterances 
of Darwin conclusively show that he is 
verging on similar views. With Her- 
bert Spencer this will never occur, be- 
cause his mind is of the constructive 
rather than of the inquiring type, and 
because he is an arranger and classifier 
of thoughts and facts rather than a 
thinker and investigator. I grant that 
he is a coherent reasoner, but reasoning 
and thinking are very different things, 
the one being analagous to classification, 
the other to discovery. Reasoning is 
often a mere habit of the mind of ar- 





ranging thoughts and facts into coher- 
ent sequences—a mere dialectic. Think- 
ing implies mental fertility ; 1t is intel- 
lectual creation. Contrast the two. In 
John Stuart Mill English literature had 
its greatest reasoner, but he added few 
living thoughts to the stock on hand; 
in Coleridge, scarcely a reasoner at all, 
it had a man—a thinker—who scattered 
seed-thoughts with every motion of his 
pen, and who will long stand as without 
peer for mental fecundity, for penetra- 
tion and insight, and for sympathy 
with the higher spiritual nature of man 
in all its infinite perspective and all its 
varying aspects. Had Coleridge’s pas- 
sion for science equalled his intellectual 
fecundity, he would have left no basis 
for the psychological theories of Mill 
and Spencer. 

I mean no disrespect to Mill and Spen- 
cer. The systematizer of thought is as 
necessary to his age as the thinker is. 
I mean only to distinguish fairly and 
candidly between the man who builds 
houses ot philosophy with cards of 
thought, supplied by other people, and 
the man Who manufactures the intellect- 
ual materials, and to class Mr. Spencer 
with the builders. And this, I appre- 
hend, is what Mr. Emerson means when 
he styles him a stock-writer. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
os S 

NEWSPAPER AND ScHooL, Epucator.— 
The newspaper is, without doubt, a power- 
ful instrument for good or ill, according to 
the kind of newspaper meant, but it is no 
part of its mission to supplant the school. 
It is the business of the daily journal to 
print the news, to comment upon the occur- 
rences of the day, and to advocate that 
which its conductors believe to be the right 
in all matters of public and general con- 
cern, The business of the school lies in 
totally different plane. It is its province 
to train the faculties of boys and girls into 
ready and accurate modes of action, and, 
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so far as mere information is concerned, to 
furnish them with a certain technical, ele- 
mental, basilar species of knowledge upon 
which their disciplined faculties may build 
as upon a foundation wall. The informa- 
tion which the school furnishes, the news- 
paper does not ; that wk‘ch the newspaper 





gives, the school can not and ought not; 
and hence, even in this matter of giving 
information, the only one in which there is 
the least resemblance between the respective 
functions of the school and the journal, it 
is resemblance only, and not identity.— 
Kwening Post. 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


M® MILLAIS ranks very high 

among English artists; perhaps 
it would not be too much to say that 
he ranks with the first. Phrenologically 
considered, he possesses a highly ss- 
thetic temperament and organization, 
The quality of his physique is of a fine- 
hess rarely met with. He is intensely 
susceptible to emotional impressions— 
is very “ thin-skinned,” as the common 
expression goes. The features are clas- 





sically symmetrical, he is the artist ex- 
pressed in facial mold. The head is 
very broad in the region of the temples. 
Ideality, Constructiveness, Sublimity 
are very large. He lives in the atmos- 
phere of the grand and the picturesque. 
His intellect, judging from the portrait, 
is more of the reflective than of the 
perceptive cast, and as an artist we 
should infer that he was more given to 
origination of subjects for his canvas 
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through the impressions of his own In- 
dividuality than to acquiring them from 
observation of exterior matters. His 
paintings would embody ideas, senti- 
ments, feelings, aspirations, yearnings, 
rather than be exhibitions of mere phys- 
ical phases of human life or fragments 
of nature. His Language is evidently 
large, giving him facility of expression. 
He has clear impressions of subjects ; 
comes to a conclusion quickly. His 
convictions are emphatic. He has a 
good degree of ambition; holds to his 
positions earnestly. Is not the man to 
be snubbed or insulted with impunity. 
He appreciates his position in society ; 
is tenderly alive to calls of duty and 
justice. Not a headstrong man, but 


resolute, definite, positive; yet his large 
Caution prevents him from anything in 
action or word which is tinetured with 
He has a good physique, 
relishes good food, is somewhat dainty, 


rashness. 


however, in choice in that respect. In 
fine, his whole conduct is thoroughly 
infused with a strong sense of the beau- 
tiful and the refined. His sensitiveness 
is one of the weaknesses of his charac- 
ter, rendering him too keenly alive to 
the incongruities and roughnesses of 
every-day human life, and inclining him 
to keep himself aloof from the masses. 

He was born in South Hampton, 
Eng., on the 8th of June, 1829. Very 
early in life his artistic tastes were ex- 
hibited and furthered by appreciative 
friends. At the age of nine he gained 
the gold medal and a position in a 
school of art in London; two years 
later he was transferred to the Antique 
School of the Royal Academy. His 


medal for the best drawing from the 
antique. Three years later he exhibit- 
ed his first painting at the Academy, 
which was entitled, “Pizarro seizing 





the Inca, of Peru.” In 1847 he was 
the gold medalist for the best oil- 
painting, the subject being, “The tribe 
of Benjamin seizing the daughters of 
Shiloh.” About this time, as we are 
informed, Mr. Millais was induced, 
probably by the prompting of his own 
Individuality or special taste, to adopt 
the principles of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, of which he was one of the orig- 
inal members and founders. His first 
picture in this new style was exhibited 
in 1849; the conception was derived 
from Keat’s well-known poem, and was 
entitled, “Isabella.” In 1850 appeared 
his “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” sug- 
gested by the well-known passage in 
Shakspeare’s “ Tempest.” 

In 1851 he produced “ Marianna in 
the Moated Grange,” “Return of the 
Dove to the Ark,” and the “ Wood- 
man’s Daughter.” In the execution of 
these he sought to embody a very high 
order of naturalisms. Their very sim- 
plicity at first was not appreciated by 
the critics, it being decried as an evi- 
dence of poverty of design and bald- 
ness of ¢xecution. But this view was 
evidently due to the novelty of his 
treatment of his subjects. 

However, when the “art world” be 
gan to comprehend Mr. Millais’ ideas 
and method of treatment, his reputa- 
tion was established. 

Those subjects, “The Huguenot” 
and “ Ophelia,” which have been made 
so familiar by the widely circulated en- 
gravings, were exhibited in 1852. In 
the next year he painted the “ Pro 
scribed Royalist,’ and “Order of Re 


| lease.” Among his later works are “A 
progress was very rapid; when but | 
fourteen years old he won the gold | 


Dream of the Past,” “The Heretic,” 
“ Vale of Rest,” “Spring Flowers,” and 
“The Black Brunswicker,” perhaps his 
most famous picture, if the sale of the 
fine engraving of it on both sides of the 
Atlantic furnishes any basis for opinion. 
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“My First Sermon,” also a very famil 
iar subject, “ Joan of Arc,” “ Sleeping,” 
“ Waking,” “Jeptha.” “Winter Fuel” 
was produced in 1874, and in the course 
of the present year “ The Fringe of the 
Moor,” and “ A Deserted Garden.” He 
was made member of the Royal Acad- 





emy in 1863, having been 4n associate 
since his twenty-fourth year. Besides 
his larger works, he has contributed il- 
lustrations to various books and period- 
icals. He is now in the fullness of his 
life, and greater accomplishments may 
be expected of him. 











Mrs. C. Fowtzern We11s, Proprietor. 
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1876 AND ITS MONITIONS. 


oo new year has come. Again the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL begins an 
annual course. What better can its edi- 
tors and publishers say to readers and pa- 
trons in this opening of a fresh volume 
than, May THIS BE TO YOU EACH AND ALL 
A HAPPY NEw YEAR! The past has be- 
come historical; its events are severally 
stamped with a character good or bad, to 
remain so perpetually. We can rejoice in 
the good, but only deplore the bad, and 
hope that our present and our future per- 
formance may in some manner remedy or 
compensate the ill which has been wrought. 
But it becomes not a brave spirit to spend 
much time in lamentations for the mistakes 
and misdeeds of his past, much rather 


should their appreciative remembrance 
stimulate him to earnest effort in whatever 





direction duty and honor call him. He 
should be mindful to 


** Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God overhead.” 


The beginning of a year seems the most 
appropriate time for reorganizing one’s self, 
for calmly reviewing our personal life and 
character, and with the balance of debit 
or credit fairly determined, we should now 
resolve to enter upon a new career, and 
prove ourselves more worthy of life and its 
attendant opportunities, The measure of 
difficulty with which the attempt to carry 
out a resolution of self-improvement is ac- 
companied, depends upon the nature of 
one’s organization and the strength of old 
habits. Some are so favorably endowed, 
the balance between the moral and physical 
organs is so nearly perfect, that they rarely 
get off the track of virtue and propriety; 
they are, as it were, “a law unto them- 
selves,” self-corrective. It may be said, how- 
ever, of such that they possess little orig- 
inal energy or force, and are, therefore, in- 
clined to live apart from the current of ac- 
tive life, and so to avoid contact with its 
ruder phases, 

The mass of mankind are endowed with 
strong physical organs, which incline them 
to mingle in the affairs of practical life, and 
it may be said with truth that most people 
are educated, not in the quiet school, or in 
the retirement of home, but out-of-doors, 
amid the busy, jostling, contentious scenes 
of the store, the shop, the. street—a rough 
training well calculated, certainly, to de- 
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velop the selfish qualities of human nature, 
but not always without strong influences 
for the development of the-moral faculties. 
A glance at the history of most of the so- 
called “self-made” men of the day will 
prove that the rude training they received 
in their orphaned and destitute youth did 
not blunt their perception of the noble and 
generous in manhood, but rather quickened 
their apprehension of the sympathetic yearn- 
ings implanted in every mind. More or less 
strongly implanted, to be sure, but, never- 
theless, given in some measure. Every one 
jhas at least a talent which may be put to 
excellent uses, and made to yield an in- 
crease—an interest in moral strength. 

“The manifestation of the spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal.” 

This new year is pregnant with historical 
significance to us as American citizens. 
The Centennial of our national life, it turns 
the mind backward to the small and weak 
beginning of what has become so great a 
power in the world. As compared with the 
development of other nations, whose records 
remain for our study, the growth of the 
United States is wonderfully greater. Veri- 
ly, “the weak things of earth become the 


mighty.” In one hundred years we have 


been metamorphosed from a little, strug- 
gling commuity of barely two millions to a 
people of forty millions, from a few settle- 
ments scattered along the Atlantic coast, to 
a grand industrial commonwealth stretching 
from ocean to ocean. And the marvelous 
recital of a hundred years but inspires sug- 
gestions of the possibilites of our future. 
So much has been done that the daring mind 
scruples not to predict accomplishments 
in the near future which sober judgments 
rate impossible or Utopian. How many 
triumphsin science and mechanical art have 
been accomplished which in their inception 


were decried as chimeras by those who 





deemed themselves learned in all the wis- 
dom of the schools! Recall the struggles 
of the men who designed the locomotive, 
the steamboat, the telegraph, the sewing- 
Human 
genius, lit by divine fire, what canst thou 
not perform ? 


machine, the mountain tunnel! 


Valuable as such physical achievements 
are to society how much more valuable are 
the successes of the moral world! In this 
department of mental activity none are ex- 
empt. It is incumbent upon every sane 
member of the family of man to use the op- 
portunities within his or her sphere for the 
development of his or her tripartite organi- 
zation. Upon all the obligation rests to 
grow stronger, better, larger, physically, 
mentally, spiritually. What time, then, so 
appropriate, so replete with suggestion as 
this for marking out a new course of living, 
having for its object a higher, nobler man- 
hood and womanhood? Young men and 
young women, ‘write down the thoughts 
prompted by your higher selves, make them 
the subject-matter of good resolves for the 
guidance of your future. Would you ac- 
quire a better intellectual position ? employ 
your leisure in reading and study. In this 
day of wide book and newspaper circulation 
you have no excuse for not adding to your 
Are 


you weak in moral tone ?—there is the best 


stock of information on most subjects. 


standard of morality the world knows, the 
Bible, whose precepts are adapted to every 
phase of psychological experience; and 
there are many masters of moral thought 
whose pages you can dwell upon with 
lasting benefit. 

Are you a mechanic, and would ‘you ren- 
der yourself a superior workman? There 
are text books in variety relating to your 
art. Possess yourself of some of them, and 
a few years’ earnest study will give you ad- 
vancement and profit. 


« 
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Are you in the walks of professional life ? 
Suggestions for self-improvement lie all 
about you, and you have but to follow their 
bidding to go up higher. Whatever you are, 
clerk, porter, house-maid, laborer, there are 
possibilities of improvement before you 
which should quicken you to effort. “ Each 
one is the worker of his own fortune,” is 
a solid truth which every reader should 
thoroughly realize. Of individual excel- 
lence the excellence of a community is con- 
stituted. So if each seek to make the best 
of himself, the interests of his community 
must be promoted. But we would have 
no one be selfish in his aim. The higher 
manhood worth your effort has a generous 
regard fer the welfare of others; it loves 
others as it loves itself. Charity, “the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues,” is the es- 
sential element of the best human develop- 
ment. Our aspirations, warmed by the 
breath of this element, can not lose aught 
that is necessary to quicken normal effort in 
any chosen direction, and success in all re- 
spects honorable to ourselves and beneficial 
to others will the more surely proceed from 
effurt so actuated. 


We address ourselves to all, for no matter 
how exalted one may have become, he is 


far from perfection ; he can go higher. 

Begin now to live for nobler purposes. 
Let this Centennial year be, indeed, an era 
in your life as it is in the life of the Ameri- 
can nation. Study your natures as you 
have never studied them before, and de- 
termine to subordinate in every concern of 
life the appetites and propensities. Learn 
the true uses of those faculties of the hu- 
man organism called “ lower,” and apply 
them intelligently. Remember 


“With these and passion under ban, 
True faith and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up, then, that thy little span 

Of life may well be trod.” 





GREATNESS AND ABNORMALITY. 


HE author of “ Sex in Education,” and 
of the “Building of a Brain,” seems 
to be of the opinion that men with abnor- 
mal brains have exerted a commanding if 
not predominating influence upon the world. 
This remark of his implies such a view, viz. : 
“How much the literature, politics, and 
morals of the world may have suffered from 
the abnormal introcranial development of 
some who, like Byron, Napoleon, and Loy- 
ala, have compelled the world’s attention, 
we may guess, but can never know. Shaks- 
peare’s orain probably crowned’ a nervous 
system and a body that presented very little _ 
inharmonious growth. Doubtless the same 
may be said of Mary Somerville.” 

If by “abnormal,” Dr. Clark means un- 
balanced, we can scarcely agree with him, 
as men of great powers require a balance of 
faculty for the facile, and efficient exercise 
of thought. Large development in a given 
direction does not: imply necessarily abnor- 
mality, although it is the development 
which constitutes the strong characteristic 
of one’s mental nature. Nearly every man, 
and woman, whose life has been marked 
with more than average common-place in- 
cident, will be found to possess certain pe- 
culiarities of brain development, certain 
strong organic qualities, in comparison 
with which his or her other brain parts 
appear small. They who lead in every 
community are not distinguished by perfect 
evenness of cranial contour; they elicit the 
respect and esteem of all around them by 
their ability in managing the affairs of the 
town, the society, the church; by their 
easy, serene energy amid difficulties which 
perplex ordinary minds; by their patient 
good nature, and ready adaptation to all 
situations. Are such men constituted ab- 
normally ? 

We can conceive so strong a development 
in a certain direction, that, circumstances 
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favoring the undue exercise of its corre- 


sponding mental faculty, it in time becomes 
no longer subject to the control or counter- 
influence of other faculties, and a condition 
of eccentricity must follow, an insanity, in 
fine, which is, in our opinion, the true ab- 
normality. 

Becayse men like Loyala are filled with 
the sense of a mission, and aim to accom- 
plish a purpose of good in the world, it 
does not by any means follow that their 
brains are abnormal, The successful work- 
ers in new paths have good heads, well 
cultured, well balanced. 

Napoleon’s head—if the mask which lies 
on our shelves be a copy of Antommarchi's, 
and we have good reason for believing that 
it is—was welt developed. His career, mag- 
nificent in energy and capability, yet perni- 
cious and destructive in many respects to 
the nation he aimed to glorify, was the re- 
sult of popular influences. He personified 
the French sentiment of his time; his am- 
bitious dreamg found the too ready sympa- 
thy and fostering encouragement of his 
countrymen. But bis ruin may have been 
owing to bodily disease, as some later his- 
torians claim, which developed itself toward 
the close of his military career, and serious- 
ly affected his naturally fine balance of fac- 
ulty. 

Of Shakspeare all that we know inclines 
us to believe that his organization was re- 
markable for harmony in its temperamental 
and organic relations. His wonderful com- 
positions exhibit powers of memory, dis- 
crimination, ratiocination, a sympathy, and 
cheerful temper which could be evolved 
only by a well-ordered, healthy cerebral or- 
ganism. The variation of characterization 
is so vast, the play of faculty so multifold, 
that the thoughtful reader is amazed by 
the thoroughness of Shakspeare’s training. 
The more he examines those great dramatic 





reflections of human nature, the more he is 
impressed that the mind of Shakspeare was 
full-orbed, fitly framed in all its parts—in- 
deed, a magnificent organization. 


—~9¢¢—_— 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL D. TILLMAN. 


HE death of this estimable gentleman 

is regretted in a large circle of friends, 

and of scientific collaborateurs, The pub- 

lishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL had enjoyed 

a long acquaintance with him, and highly 

esteemed him for his quiet, gentle manner 
and elevated culture. 

He was born in Utica, N. Y.; entered 
Union College in his sixteenth. year, and 
was graduated four years later; studied 
law in Canandagua, and practiced in that 
place for several years, after which he re- 
moved to Seneca Falls, and there continued 
the practice of his profession, taking some 
part meanwhile in the politics of the coun- 
ty. About twenty years since he came to 
New York, having withdrawn from his 
profession, and devoted himself to literary 
and scientific pursuits. He became a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and distinguished 
himself for his assiduity in the work of the 
association, taking part, also, in the Ameri- 
can Institute, of which he was appointed 
Professor of Science and Chemics. Few 
men were more extensively informed in the 
different departments of science and practi- 
cal mechanics. He made original investi- 
gations in musical science, the results of 
which were a treatise on the subject, a 
“Tonometer,” and a revolving musical 
scale. The new chemical nomenclature, 
which now receives the favor generally of 
advanced scientists, was invented by him. 
This has greatly reduced the labor formerly 
required in learning and understanding the 
signification of medical terms. His latest 
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invention was the Planesphere, a geograph- 
ical device designed for the use of schools 
and colleges, and wherever maps and globes 
are employed. He had been married but 
about six years previous to his death. The 
worthy lady who had given him her hand 
bestowed with it an ample fortune, which 
enabled him to carry out many of his scien- 
tific ideas. He was not at all chimerical, 


~but, on the contrary, distinguished for log- 


ical clearness of view and an earnest desire 
te promote the interests of mankind through 
the instrumentalities of science. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 
N another part of this number is an arti- 
cle on this subject, which the reader 
may haye already seen, We venture a few 
side comments. * 

Man has a three-fold nature: an animal 
part, embracing all the passions which are 
possessed by the lower animals, such as ap- 
petite, procreation, and self-preservation ; 
amental or intellectual nature, which en- 
ables him to adapt himself to his physical 
relations, and to improve his condition rela- 
tive to the arts and sciences; a moral and 
spiritual nature, constituted of faculties 
which make him at once a religious and 
worshiping creature. Thus man is made 
up; and individually such are the differ- 
ences in development of the various organs, 
and such the variation of combinations, that 
he differs from other men more or less in 
character. Our knowledge, our beliefs, our 
faiths, and our modes of worship are as va- 
rious as are our birth-surroundings, educa- 
tion, and other circumstances. No two men 
in all the world look exactly alike. No 
two think exactly alike on points not capa- 
ble of proof.. Hence the endless variety in 
our religious creeds, of which there are 
more than a thousand in the world, and 
more than three hundred among Christians. 





There isa rule in arithmetic which will 
show the number of changes or combina- 
tions which a given number of things will 
admit. Thus, by applying the rule we 
shall find that six articles may be arranged 
in seven hundred and twenty different ways. 
We simply multiply one by two, the pro- 
duct two by three, that product by four, 
and so on to six. So the combinations ad- 
mitted by a higher number are ascertained 
by that process. Lottery managers appre- 
ciate this fact in estimating their chances 
of profit, the advantage being always im- 
mensely on their side. So if one could cal- 
culate the mental combinations or phases 
possible to forty organs or faculties, aside 
from the influence of the temperaments, he 
would be amazed by the tremendous ag- 
gregate, and cease to wonder at the fact 
that every man differs somewhat from eve- 
ry other man, 

Superstitions are the outcome of blind, 
unenlightened belief, belief with no defin- 
ite foundation. Intelligence, as it increases, 
uproots baseless fears and doubts and fan- 
cies, and gives men a clearer view of the 
uses of their spiritual nature, and the rela- 
tion of the unseen to the seen world. 


—_++e—___ 


INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL PHRE. 
NOLOGY, 


HE American InstiTuTE’ oF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, is aiming 
to do for Phrenology what our medical 
colleges are doing for the profession of 
medicine, and what our theological semin- 


aries are accomplishing for students ‘pre- 
paring for the ministry, namely, to give 
that definite, thorough, and extended in- 
struction which is necessary in order that 
candidates may enter upon their field of 
duty as well equipped as possible. 
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Men of genius have left the plow or the 
“anvil and gone into the pulpit, or to the 
bar, and by study, practice, and the minis- 
tration of mistakes and shortcomings, have 
struggled up through their difficulties, and 
attained to a commanding position in the 
pulpit or at the bar, without that previous 
course of study and discipline which to 
most persons is absolutely indispensable 
for success, 

Of course, men can be self-taught in 
Phrenology by means of illustrated books, 
casts, busts, and skulls; they may work 
their way to a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, but it might require fifteen years 
to attain it. In a course of instruction the 
facts and data may be presented in half as 
many weeks by those who have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. One may work 
twenty years faithfully in studying out the 
anatomy of the human system, and in six 
weeks he may, by a course of lectures and 
demonstrations, open the whole subject to 
a class of pupils, 

The class of 1875, which closed on the 
10th of November, numbered twenty-four, 
and for earnestness and intelligence was 
exceptionally good ; and the news already 
received of the success of several of its 
members in the field is very gratifying. 
An extended report of the closing exercises 
of this class will appear in the February 
number, with the names of the graduates, 

Now, a word for the future. For years 
we have had requests from teachers and 
students in colleges, inquiring about a course 
of instruction for the summer, within the 
school and college vacations. Clergymen 
have asked us the same question, saying 
that only within the summer vacation time 
could they possibly leave their parishes 
long enough to attend a session of the In- 


stitute. To accommodate such persons, and 


all others who may find it more convenient 





to attend in the summer than during the 
autumn or early winter, we have the pleasure 
to announce that we have made arrange- 
ments for a summer session, which will com- 
mence on the 6th day of July. The regular 
autumn session will commence on the 10th 
of November, just after the Presidential 
election. 

The Centennial celebration at Philadel- 
phia will bring many people from all parts 
of the country to New York, and the ex- 
cursion tickets which will be furnished by 
railways will remain in force probably as 
long as the Exposition is open, or a course 
of Phrenological instruction would con- 
tinue. To those persons who may desire to 
avail themselves of it,a double opportunity 
—to visit the Exposition and to attend the 
Phrenological Institute lectures—is offered. 
All wishing to obtain a circular embracing 
the topics on which instruction is given, 
together with the terms, and the closing 
exercises of the last class, will receive it 
on application to the publishers of the 
JOURNAL. 


+ 
——99¢—_——— 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM B. ASTOR. 


ILLIAM B. ASTOR, son of John 
Jacob Astor, died on the 24th of 
November, at the age of eighty-three years. 
Inheriting from his father an immense for- 
tune, twenty-seven years before, he had 
quietly spent the time in its careful man- 
agement, investing the increase in city real 
estate, and so adding from year to year to 
its vast bulk. He was little known in the 
public walks of life beyond the necessary 
relations which his extensive interests as & 
property-owner compelled him to have with 
municipal authorities. Perhaps he was best 
known to the public through the Astor 
Library, which his father founded by be 
quest, and to which William B. contributed 


liberally. In the December number of the 
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PHRENOLOGICAL for 1872, a portrait and 
detailed sketch of him were published. 

It is said that he was not devoid of be- 
nevolent feeling, and dispensed much char- 
ity in ways unknown to the public. It 
may be that he has done much good; but 
it is certain that he had the means to do a 
great amount of good, and to rear an endur- 
ing memorial of gratitude in the hearts of 
He died 
worth, it is said, a hundred millions of 
dollars, not one cent of which he could 
take with him to the other country. He 
left it all behind. What great opportuni- 
ties he neglected for using the means given 
him in ways beneficial to his fellows! 





How much spiritual enjoyment he lost by 
not applying his money and property to 
uses having in view the moral and intel- 
lectual development of the thousands around 
him who were lacking the necessary facili- 
ties! What a mistake for a man to pile 
thousands upon thousands, millions upon 
millions, for which he can have no need! 
Can it be creditable in the light of reason, 
in the light of the,claims of his fellows, 
ever pressing upon him, for a man to heap 
up riches? Is there any real virtue in dy- 
ing worth millions? We think not. Con- 
trast the two lives concluded at nearly the 
same time, one of this man and the other 
of Henry Wilson—which was the nobler? 
which shall have the more enduring fame ? 


vn 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


A Bushel Box.—A writer in a re- 
cent number of the Chicago Tribune de- 
scribes a method of constructing a cheap and 
serviceable bushel box. Our readers may 
find something of interest in it. He says: 

“This picking and market box holds a 
bushel, heaping measure, and is of the most 
convenient form for the handling of apples 
and vegetables, for storing in the cellar, or for 
taking to market. The ends are made of 
common stock boards, twelve inches wide, 
planed on both sides, and sawed to the exact 
width of twelve inches, and then cut into 
lengths of fourteen inches. In these holes 
are cut for the hands. This is done by the 
use of an inch bit, boring three holes and 
trimming them out with a jack-knife or com- 
mon chisel. The next thing is the lath for 
bottom and sides. These are cut seventeen 
and a half inches long. Six pieces are used 
for the bottom, spacing them so that the 
opening between them will be of a uniform 
size, and with average width lath about 
three-fourths of an inch each. Five pieces 
of lath are put on each side, when the box is 
complete, It will require eight lath to the 
box, or 800 lath for 100 boxes; while for the 
heads we shall need 286 feet of lumber. For 
the nailing on of the lath we use a common 
shingle or 4d. nail. The boxes may be made 





without planing, but they will do much bet- 
ter for it. The lath is put on rough, without 
further preparation. ‘The inside of a common 
wagon box is thirty-six inches wide, and as 
these boxes are seventeen and a half inches 
long, two of them will go into the box; and 
the bottom tier will hold, in ordinary boxes, 
sixteen to eighteen; and, as we can place 
one above the other, and as they hold a 
bushel when level full, we put thirty-two to 
thirty-six of these bushel boxes in the com- 
mon wagon box, which is as much as we 
usually haul at one time in bulk.” 

The Colorado Potato Beetle.—In 
common with many western readers, I have 
been much amused by the learned articles 
that have appeared of late in many eastern 
publications in regard to the Colorado po- 
tato beetle. Some of them are as incorrect 
in point of fact as it is possible for them to 
be, and the learned professors might arn 
something from the most ignorant Bohemian 
farmer of ‘Wisconsin, or, it might be, from a 
Digger Indian. I deem it of the utmost im- 
portance that the truth should be known, lest 
many farmers should take alarm and fail to 
plant potatoes, thereby causing themselves 
unnecessary inconvenience, or, having planted 
them, and not knowing how to deal with the 
beetle, they. should lose their crop. This part 
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of the country has had the Colorado beetle, 
or “potato bug,” as it is more commonly 
called, for the last eight years, and yet we do 
not plant less acreage, or harvest fewer pota- 
toes than before they first made their appear- 
ance. On the contrary, did prices warrant 
it, we could almost supply the world with 
potatoes of the best quality and size, from 
the very portions of the west where the 
beetles are most plentiful. We do not regard 
them, as one writer says (an Englishman, I 
believe, and living in London), as “something 
that baffles Yankee ingenuity,” but simply as 
one of the things that de, and are to be at- 
tended to, just the same as weeds. 

I feel like criticising an article which ap- 
peared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of 
October. The drawings are correct, also the 
description. The writer says that the beetle 
is a native of the mountains, where it fed on 
the wild potato. This may be so, but it is 
thought by most of those who have investi- 
gated the subject most thoroughly that he is 
a new development of the insect world, and 
had no existence whatever twenty years ago. 
This, however, is open to dispute, and worthy 
of further investigation. From an experience 
of eight years, I do not think that it 
“ threatens to destroy the crop entirely.” 

The writer recommends hand-picking. We 
tried that the first year, but there arose a 
difficulty, and I think the same will be ex- 
perienced in most neighborhoods. A is a 
thrifty farmer, and keeps his vines carefully 
rid of bugs. On the next farm, just across 
the road, perhaps, lives B, a man who is 
always putting off for a more convenient sea- 
son the work of to-day. A’s vines are look- 
ing nicely, while B’s are eaten up, and the 
bugs emigrate to A’s patch, so that he has to 
destroy the bugs for his neighbor, or submit 
to the loss of his crop. This band-picking 
was slow and tedious, is low down, and so 
was much given over to children. On going 
through the country, and noticing the small 
attendance in schools, you would invariably 
be told that the scholars were kept at home 
“to bug potatoes.” But this state of affairs 
could not always last. Mr. Beetle could not 


always stand between Young America and. 


the cause of education, and Paris-green 
helped us out of our troubles. 

We are recommended to kill the bugs with 
hot water—or, better still, “ boiling oil.” We 
might use the hot water, though I see no rea- 
son why we should, but as it is always advis- 





able to use the “ best,” we will try the oil. 
Will the writer inform us what kind of oil 
to use, and how much itis a gallon? andI 
should like, also, to inquire of him how much 
oil it would take to destroy the bugs of any 
one State, not to say of the United States? 
Did it never occur to you that it would be 
infinitely more simple and practicable to select 
an open space, and, building a fire of chips 
and rubbish, consign the troublesome insects 
to the flames? I think, however, I will tell 
you, as near asI can, how we deal with and 
conquer the potato beetle. 

We plant our potatoes as'we did before the 
bug seasons. (The Early Rose and Goodrich 
are the best, as they are the least affected— 
in fact the bugs wil: not feed on them if there 
are other varieties near.) When up a couple 
of inches, a few bugs appear. These may be 
advantageously picked off, as it will not take 
long. The larve will also be seen on some 
of the leaves; these may also be picked off 
and burned. This will keep them down for 
some time, but about the time the potatoes 
begin to blossom the insects are too numerous 
to be dealt with in this way. Then comes in 
the Paris-green. Procure a tin can—such a 
one as ground coffee is put up in; puncture 
the lid so as to form a sieve. Fill with a 
mixture consisting of one part Paris-green and 
ten parts wheat flour. Go over your vines with 
this early in the morning, before the dew is 
off, giving ydur can a shake over each hill. 
The flour will cause the mixture to adhere to 
the damp leaves, and when the bugs come out 
they greedily devour it, return and burrow 
in the ground and die, having first buriea 
themselves. Do not be afraid to use it. In 
seven years’ experience I have never heard 
of its proving injurious to anything else, ex- 
cept in one instance a mouse was supposed 
to have died from the effects of the poison, 
but even that was doubtful. Two or three 
times going over the vines is sufficient, and 
from twenty-five to fifty cents’ worth of Paris- 
green will insure a farmer against the ravages 
of the much-maligned Colorado potato beetle. 

DANVILLE, W1s. JENNIE JONES. 

Save Heat.—Our economical readers 
should remember that the surplus heat wast- 
ed from a common stove will, if conducted 
through a drum into another room, warm the 
room as much as a small stove would, and will 
compel the fuel to do double the duty and 
give double results. 
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The Farming King. 


Tue farmer sat in his old arm-chair, 
Rosy and fair, 
Contented there. 
“ Kate, I declare,” 
He said to his wife, who was knitting near, 
“We need not fear 
The hard times here, 
Though the leaf of life is yellow and seer. 


“Tm the king, and you are the queen 
Of this fair scene, 
These fields of green 
And gold between, 

These cattle grazing upon the hill, 
Taking their fill, 
And sheep so still, 

Like many held by a single will. 


“ These barnyard fowls are our subjects all 
They heed the call, 
And like a squall 
On fast wings fall, 

-Whenever we scattered for them the grain. 
’Tis not in vain 
We liv and reign 


In this our happy.and calm domain. 


“ And whether the day be dim or fine, 
In rain or shine, 
These lands of mine 
These fields of thine, 
In cloudy shade and in sunny glow, 
Will overflow 
With crops that grow, 
When gold is high and when it is low. 


“Unvexed with shifting of stocks and 
shares, 
And bulls and bears, 
Stripes and cares, 
And the affairs 
Of speculation in mart and street, 
In this retreat 
Sweet peace can meet 
With plenty on her rural beat.” 
— Commonwealth, 


Waste of Fertilizers.—Industrious 
England washes most of the manure and sew- 
erage of her people into the ocean, and then 
hunts over the globe from Egypt to Peru for 
more to waste. The United States does little 
or no better. But the shrewd natives of 
Japan and China maintain the fertility of 
their soil by saving what those who pretend 
to be civilized throw away. They have, itis 
said, no worn out, abandoned fields, 





The President’s Horses.—An ex- 
change says: Finding that his stock farm 
near St. Louis had been running him behind 
some nine thousand dollars in the last two 
years, the President resolved to make a clean 
sale of his horses and let his farm out to any 
responsible person who would take it at 
$2,500 a year. The auction sale resulted to 
the surprise of everybody who knew any- 
thing of the character of his horses. Blood 
stallions of renown brought but a few hun- 
dred dollars; gift horses were knocked down 
in the neighborhood of forty dollars ; matched 
horses that cost from eleven hundred to two 
thousand dollars brought but a few hun- 
dreds, three or four; the mare he rode at 
Vicksburg was sold for less than fifty; and 
all the rest of the stock at similar rates. 
Some ot the best of it was bid in for the 
owner rather than submit to the sacrifice. 
An old horse named Joe, looking as if he 
might be seventy-five years old, with an un- 
dulating gait but an excellent tail “to grow 
to,” which was the animal ridden by the 
President before he became known, was sold 
to a colored man for ten dollars. Presiden- 
tial horse stock is low enough. 


Fern Leaves Good for Beds.— 
Every country neighborhood has woods 
which are full of ferns and brakes, which 
usually die and go to seed without doing any 
good, save as a gratification to the sense of 
sight. The soft parts,if stripped from the 
stems and dried in the sun, retain their 
toughness and elasticity for a long time, and 
are said to be superior to straw and husks, 
and even to “excelsior,” for stuffing mat- 
tresses. The ticks, when filled, should be 
stitched firmly with a mattress-needle, using 
strong linen twine, and making the intervals 
between the stitches about an eighth of a 
yard. 


To the Reader.—It is our aim to 
make this department one of the important 
features of the PHRENOLOGICAL, as the sub- 
ject is one of the greatest utility to the coun- 
try at large. In the furtherance of this aim 
we ask our friends, especially those practi- 
cally engageG in agriculture, to contribute 
such facts as come within the line of their ex- 
perience. We wish the best thought, or rather 
the best experience, and we know that among 
our readers are farmers and horticulturists of 
the beststripe in the country.—Eb. A. P. J. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the genera] 


reader. 


Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur €orrespoudents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

QueEsTions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration, 





Marrimontiar “Aps.”—Drar Pure- 
NOLOGICAL: There are men and women whose 
age, character, and disposition would fit them 
fur marriage, who may not, in the sphere of 
their acquaintance, meet with a congenial soul. 
Why can not the JournaAL, in its advertising de- 
partment, open a matrimonial bureau for the 
accommodation of sensible parties ? 


Ans. This question has been propounded seve- 
ral times to the publishers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
caL. There might be money in it, perhaps, as a 
business venture for us. Furthermore, much good 
might be accomplished for those unfortunate 
ones, whose sphere of social activity is not favor- 
able for their success in things matrimonial. 
We have considéred the matter carefully since 
receiving the above interrogatory, and conclude 
that we will open such department or bureau in 
our advertising columns, on the conditions fol- 
lowing: We think that at least five applications, 
fully setting forth the qualifications of the per- 
son seeking a partner to his or her bed and 
board, and also stating as fully the qualifications 
wished in the much-desired partner, would be 
necessary to make a respectable show on the 
JOURNAL page. 

We are willing to give place to these for the 
benefit of whom it may concern, for a moderate 
recompense, and the circulation of the JouRNAL 
being of an extended sort, its columns being 
read by a great variety of people, especially by 
those of progressive minds—those who are ap- 
preciative of everything good in the world of 
thought, poetry, and beauty—we deem twenty- 
five (25) dollars a line, our usual agate measure, a 
fair rate for one insertion. Each advertisement 
should occupy not less than five lines (at any 
rate, we shall charge for that). The price and 
space occupied will thus be commensurately 


respectable, and in keeping with the importance 
of the subject. We wish it to be distinctly 
understood that the utmost number of advertise- 
ments which we will receive for one month’s 
issue will be six. 

Bieacuine Sxutis.—How can one 
bleach skulls with ether ? 

Ans. You could get a tin can large enough to 
hold the skull. It may be square or round, and 
there should be on the inside, an inch below the 
top, a ledge soldered on to lay a cover on, and 
that cover should be of thiek, clear glass. Ther 
get clean, washed pebbles, enough to fill the 
skull, and to fill up the space around the outside 
of the skull when it is in the vessel. Then buy 
the ether of commerce, which is worth about 
fifty cents a pint, and pour it in, until the skull 
is covered. Then take the glass cover, and ce- 
ment it in with fire-clay, laying a coat of the 
clay on the ledge; then imbedding the glass in 
it, and puttying it in with the clay, as a pane of 
window-glass is puttied, so that it shall be per- 
fectly tight. Then you can look through the 
glass and see how the process of bleaching goes 
on. The ether will not hurt the bone if it stays 
there a week, but probably twenty-four hours 
will be sufficient to take out every particle of the 
grease from the bone. There should be a stop- 
cock near the bottom of the vessel to draw off 
the ether, when it has done its work, into a bot- 
tle, where it can be kept. Then to get the ether 
out of the grease, to fit it for use again, it must 
ve distilled in a retort, arranged for the purpose, 
and not be heated above 125 degrees, if you 
would avoid an explosion. The better plan, 
probably, for you would be to use kerosene in 
place of the ether, and let it be a week doing its 
work, and that will clean skulls almost as well 
as ether, and with one-fifteenth of the expense. 
Skulls may be cleaned by exposure to running 
water in warm weather, and then let them be 
bleached on the top of a house in the sun; but 
the kerosene process will probably be the most 
economical, and, on the whole, most satis- 
factory. 

Senses anD THouGut.—W hat men- 
tal organs correspond to the three senses—taste, 
smell, and feeling ?” 

Ans, 'These stand related to the consciousness 
of the individual just as the other faculties do. 
They are agents of the interior nature, and carry 
to the mind, or soul, or inner consciousness 





their information at the medulla oblongata, or 
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stem of the brain where all its fibers unite. 
There is a connection, and co-operation, or in- 
terchange of the knowledges and sensations; 
and the various mental organs, like the eyes, the 
ears, and organs of the other special senses, are 
simply agents of this inner man; and in pro- 
portion to the perfection of all the mental or- 
gans, will be the appreciation of the taste, feel- 
ing, smelling, etc. A boor may smell a rose just 
as distinctly as the man of genius, so far as 
smelling is concerned ; but the man of genius is 
made to thrill in every fiber by the delectable 
fragrance. — 


Marrmontat ADAPTATION, ETC.—“*A 
Reader of the JouRNAL”’ sends the sizes of his 
phrenological organs, and those of a lady friend, 
desiring an answer in the JOURNAL, since it can 
be answered in a “very few words’’—First. 
“ What characters do the markings of the charts 
indicate ?”” Second. ‘**‘ Would they be ——- 
ically suited to marry?” Third. “* What busi- 
ness or occupation would the gentleman be best 
suited for?’ 


Ans. In the first place, we never write out a 
character from the marking of any man unless 
we know who he is. In the second place, it 
would require two full pages of the JouRNAL to 
describe the two persons properly; and we can 
not, in a “‘ very few words,”’ say how the persons 
are adapted to each other, or what pursuit he 
can best follow. We know our reader did not 
expect that we would fill two pages of the 
JOURNAL answering his questions, but they can 
not be answered satisfactorily in less room than 
that. We often have photographs sent us, 
asking us to write out the character, and publish 
it in fullin the JouRNAL, and suppress the name. 
Of course, we do not do this. If the charts are 
marked correctly in the case before us, we think 
the parties would -harmonize very fairly as hus- 
band and wife. 

Those who desire such questions answered 
properly can write, asking us for a circular enti- 
tled the “ Mirror of the Mind,”’ and by that they 
can learn what kind of pictures to send us, what 
measurements, etc., are required in order to de- 
scribe them thoroughly, and tell them what they 
can do best, and also how persons are adapted 
to each other for marriage. 

FarturE or Memory.—Can you give 
me a little advice with regard to improving my 
memory. Until recently it was very retentive, 
and hereditarily so, for my father has always been 


remarkable for his ability to keep in mind what- 
ever came within the sphere of his attention ? 


Ans, The fault is not in your phrenological 
organization, it is evident, but rather in your 
physical condition now. Not knowing what 
your habits are with regard to dict and every- 
day life, we are unable to indicate what relation 
they bear to your trouble. We think you have 
& very sensitive, nervous organization, and any 
marked derangement of the organs of digestion 





and assimilation is felt by the mind. In many 
eases of poor memory we have found that it was 
entirely due to a dyspeptic condition of the 
stomach, a poor nutritive function, so that the 
brain was not properly nourished. 


PHRENOLOGY AND Scrence. — Ob- 
jected, that Phrenology would never become a 
science like anatomy, etc., because some of the 
convolutions of the brain are hidden from ex- 
ternal touch and sight, or possible examination 
in living subjects, as where the two hemispheres 
fold together, ete. 


Ans, Shall we therefore abandon the study be- 
cause there may yet remain something not un- 
derstood. If any one faculty has been located 
upon the head, and been wholly determined to 
possess functions corresponding, does not the 
structure become a science, inasmuch as nature 
always works by laws; and is it any the less true 
becuuse we can not yet fully compass and ex- 
pound the law in all its ramifications? Is any 
department of human science perfect ? 


LanevaGEe.—How can language be 
2ultivated ? 

Ans. By talking, reading aloud, speaking in 
public, and by writing a statement in as many 
different ways as may be. 


Diseases OF THE VitTaL OrGANS.— 
How do they affect the organic condition ? 

Ans. Disease of the lungs, if it become serious, 
ends in consumption. Disease of liver produces 
biliousness, jaundice, rheumatism, etc.; while 
disease of the heart produces palpitation, irre- 
gular circulation, and sometimes death. One 
needs a pretty extended acquaintance with physi- 
ology to recognize these conditions correctly. 


DirFeERENces IN AppEtiTE.—They 
who follow out-of-door pursuits generally have 
better appetites than those who are kept em- 
ployed within doors. How is it? 


Ans. A hygienic contemporary answers your 
question, and we will copy from it: ‘* Because 
out-door occupations usually increase circulation 
of the blood, and so improve-nutrition, thus 
making a demand for the materials for nutrition. 
Whenever hard labor, on the one hand, or want 
of exercise, on the other, reduces circulation and 
nutrition, it also reduces appetite. Circulation, 
nutrition, and normal appetite correspond with, 
and are dependent upon each other. 


Tue Stropy or LanavaGce-—Porrtt- 
CAL Economy.—Besides the careful reading of a 
good dictionary of derivations, you will find the 
examination of such works as these profitable: 
**Marsh’s Origin and History of the English Lan- 
guage,” price, $3; ‘‘ White’s Words and their 
Uses,” $2; ** Roget’s Thesaurus,” $2; ** Crabbe’s 
Synonyms,” $2.50. Many others might be named, 
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but in the course of your study of the above ex- 
cellent authors, you will meet with references 
which would block out a very extensive course 
of reading. In the department of Political Econ- 
omy and Government you may read, ‘‘ Cavine’s 
Essays,” $3.50; ‘‘Smith’s Manual,” $1.25; ‘ Al- 
den’s Science of Government,’ $1.50; ‘ Walk- 
er’s Science of Wealth,” $1.50; ‘‘ Lieber’s Civib 
Liberty,” $3.25; ‘‘Mulford on the Nation,” $3. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEMPERAMENTS. 
The sanguine-nervous, and the pervous-sanguine, 
when mixed are pretty much all of a piece; 
it is a little like mixing light green and dark 
green, for light green is made of two yellows to 
one blue, and dark green of two blues to one 
yellow, and mixed all together they will make a 
new shade of green, but a little different from 
each of the others, and in that respect it may be 
a benefit that they differsomewhat. Butif you 
can mix a sanguine-nervous with a bilious-nerv- 
ous, Or bilious-sanguine, it would be better; still 
it is an improvement, though not the best com- 
bination that could be made. 

P. 8. There are eleven New Salems in the Unit- 
ed States, and your letter does not show in 
which you live: it would be well always to give 
the State in which you write from. 








p> @ bat Eben Sav. 














Tue Mvuseum.—I merely pen you 
these few lines to offer my good wishes for 
your noble efforts to procure a suitable building 
for a Phrenological Museum. The thinking 
minds of our noble country are endeavoring to 
settle everything as soon as possible upon sound, 
practical principles, both for the security of gov. 
ernment and for the elevation of humanity. The 
theory of a glorious state of happiness through 
the death of Jesus Christ will be found to be a 
practical benefit only so far as our life-work has 
been that of self-denial in things of a degenerat- 
ing character, and the promotion and culture of 
those which improve the physical, control the 
animal nature, and elevate the propensities to 
noble work for self and humanity. Both in ex- 
ample and work, science is showing us that God 
intended this for a happy world. Your noble 
publications of books, magazines, etc., have been 
the guiding stare to many a weary and discour- 
aged wanderer through the path of life. It was 
with a pang of sorrow that I read the death of 
your noble co-worker, Mr. 8. R. Wells, and I 
shuddered at the thought that a blow had been 
received which would hinder the progress of the 
grand scheme of purity, elevation, and confident 
happiness that he had labored for; but with the 





next issue of your noble periodical my hopes 
were re-encouraged. When you are prepared to 
receive the signatures to assist in the erection of 
your Museum, you can draw on my meager store 
fora small amount. I wish to help some, and 
will be happy to have the privilege. 

GEO. A. SHULTZ. 

PREVENTION AND CuRE.—It is as- 
tonishirg, to say the least, that everywhere 
“eure” is recognized before prevention. The 
old adage “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’’ seems to have been forgotten, 
or at least disregarded by the mass of humanity, 
Men will search throughout the range of the 
whole pharmacopoea, and cast about them all 
their lifetimes for some chemical or vegetable 
compound which shall be an effectual cure for 
some of the “‘ills which flesh is heir to,’’ while 
if they should spend half the time in looking for 
the cause and prevention of this disease, the suf- 
ferings of humanity would be mitigated to an 
incomparably greater degree. And when such a 
medicine is found, it very seldom affects a cure. 
Even when the cause and prevention are known, 
men seem to overlook the fact that the suffering 
consequent upon the exertion and self-denial 
necessary for prevention of disease is less than 
that which follows the neglect to apply the pre- 
ventive. This substitution of cure for preven- 
tion seems to hold precedence where civilization 
is highest to a greater degree than among less 
enlightened nations. And why is this? Among 
barbarous nations more attention is paid to pre- 
vention, and the few remedial agents used are 
simple, and seldem effectual in themselves; 
whereas, in civilized countries the greater knowl- 
edge of science induces men to search more ex- 
tensively for new and better curatives, and as 
more and more scientific discoveries are made, 
the medical field becomes wider and wider. And 
thus, in this rush after new medical discoveries, 
the laws of prevention of disease have been over- 
looked, and left far behind. 

Yet there are a few instances where the supe- 
riority of prevention over cure has been partially 
acknowledged. The temperance movement is 
an illustration of the good that may be accom- 
plished in this direction. Yet this operates in 
only one of the many channels where such in- 
fluence is needed. Mankind are no more prone 
to intemperance in drinking than in eating, and 
the consequences are no more serious and de- 
structive, 

Now, viewing this matter as one of the great- 
est importance to the human family, the next 
step is to consider how it may be brought to the 
attention of the mass of the people. The medi- 
cal men, as a class, do not do it, although it is 
their legitimate business, because it would not 
be for their pecuniary interest, But there is one 
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other resource, and one which is adequate to the 
task. Let the press take hold of the work, and 
after clearing its pages of all medical advertise- 
ments, in their place let it elucidate the common 
rules and principles of health, and point out the 
causes Of sickness and disease and the methods 
of prevention, and by so doing it would lose 
nothing, pecuniarily or otherwise. Let this be 
done, and the day is not very distant when the 
swindling practice of the multitude of quacks 
with which the country is swarming will be at 
an end, and the people, stronger, both physically 
~ and mentally, will adopt for their motto, ‘* mod- 
eration in all things.’’ BEN, BENNETT. 


Tue New Orcan.—The following 
communication explains itself: 

EpItToR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL —I have 
noticed in the November number the article on 
* An Organ for temperature,”’ and editorial com- 
ments on “A New Phrenological Organ,” and 
having been for some years an interested student 
of this department of physiology, I venture to 
give you a bit of personal experience, which may 
or may not be of any value in this connection. 
It occurred to me that possibly it might serve as 
a sort of circumstantial evidence. 

Iam very sensitive to heat and cold, and at 
times much affected by atmospheric changes, 
and I have frequently experienced peculiar sen- 
sations in the group of organs back of and above 
the ear. Sometimes on going out in a cold, 
piercing wind I suffer, not an earache, but quite 
a severe pain which seems to be seated very near 
Combativeness. Again, when much heated, I 
have felt a dull, vibrating sensation in the same 
locality. Have often wondered what it meant, 
T have satisfied myself in respect to the location 
of some of the mental functions by observing 
the various sensations attendant on excitement, 
weariness, disorders, etc. Yours, truly, 

Essex, Mass. 0. O. WRIGHT. 

[Of course such personal experiences are most 
valuable in determining the special relations of 
cerebral phenomena, but they must be critically 
analyzed and thoroughly tested ere a definite ex- 
planation is attempted. We should like to hear 
again from the correspondent and others on the 
same or other physio-mental experiences.—Eb. | 


Hottow Giose Tuerory. The clos- 
ing remarks of Mr. Noyes, in replying to his 
critic on the hollow globe theory has set me to 
thinking in that direction, and as theories often 
result in systems, and suppositions often lead to 
facts, I offer the following items for the reflec- 
tion of investigative minds : 

Ist. If gravitation has its center in the center 
of the earth, and that center is a hollow, and the 
crust of the earth porous, then what is it that 
prevents the water of the oceans from following 
the line of gravitation to the center ? 





2d. If the reply is (be it a fact or fancy) that 
heat in the center is too great for water to exist 
there in a liquid state, and that it is converted 
into steam as fast as it leaks through, then what 
becomes of this enormous quantity of steam, 
seeing it never reaches the surface of the earth 
in quantity proportional to the boiling surface ? 

8d. If the reply jo the second propositionis that 
the steam is recondensed to water again ere it 
reaches the surface, then where is the line between 
the heating and cooling crust ? 

4th. If gravitation is the standard of weight of 
clay, stone, iron, wood, etc., then each planet 
must have its own standard of weight according 
to the strength of its gravitating power, if so, 
then what is the strength or gravitating power 
of the universe, and what is the weight of our 
earth by that standard ? 

5th. Does not the porosity of all things prove 
that the carth is a porous ball, and as its own 
gravity has no weight or attraction outside of it-- 
self, and its universe weight is light, so that it 
floats in a non-atmospheric space as easily as a 
bubble or a balloon does in and on its atmos- 
phere ? R. A. BMERY. 


——¢9¢————. 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


ZEB CRUMMET says he copied the following 
from a bill posted in a country village: “A 
temperance lecture will be delivered in the open 
air, and a collection taken up at the door.” 

Ir was ‘Jones, we believe, who got mad at his 
wife, the other night, when he thought he 
heard burglars in the house. She*wouldn’t let 
him go down in any more than the single gar- 
ment he had on, lest, if he should get stabbed, 
she’d have to mend a hole in his pants. 


‘* WuHat are ye dancing around fur?” inquired 
a bootblack yesterday of a boy acquaintance 
whose face was covered with smijes, and who 
was executing a double shuffie. ‘Glory ’nuff 
for one day!”’’ replied the lad, jumping still 
higher. ‘Cow got into the garden this morn- 
ing and tramped every bed flat as yer hat, and I 
won’t have to pull a weed this summer?”— 
Vicksburg Herald, 

““You would be very pretty, indeed,” said a 
gentleman, patronizingly, to a young lady, “if 
your eyes were only a little larger.” ‘“* My eycs 
may be yery small, sir, but such people as you 
don’t fill them,” was the reply. 

‘‘Ou! my friends,” exclaimed a temperance 
orator, ‘‘thatI had a window in my heart, that 
you might all look in and see the truth of what 
[ tell you!” “ Wouldn’t a pain in your stomach 
do just as well?’ asked a small boy. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to forth an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
ts our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press, and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent pndlications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 





Tue Native Races or THE Pactric 
States oF NortH America. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. 8vo; cloth. 


We have received volume four of this elabo- 
rate and valuable work from the publisher. Vol- 
ume first discussed the wild tribes ; volume sec- 
ond, civilized nations; volume third, myths and 
languages ; volume fourth takes up the very in- 
teresting subject of antiquities. Scientists have 
for the past five or six years exhibited some 
special attention to American archeology, offer- 
ing through the press their many valuable trea- 
tises and essays, which reveal to the wonder- 
struck reader that, ages ago, in certain parts of 
North America, and within the boundaries of 
what we are now proud to name the United 
States, there existed nations whose civilization 
was of a comparatively high character. That 
civilization is shown amply in the remains of 
buildings of various sorts, whose sculpture in 
some respect: really elicits admiration. The de- 
generate descendants of some of these tribes are 
found in tribes of Indians which frequent the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains and the plains 
of New Mexico, Mexico, Colorado, California, 
and other Far West regions. 

Mr. Bancroft, highly appreciative of the 
claims of American archeology to earnest in- 
vestigation, and also discerning in many of the 
native tribes traces of past culture, as if the old 
refinement of their ancestors still lingered, 
reluctant to lose all its hold upon them, devoted 
himself to researches in this prolific field, and 
the volumes now issued are the results of many 
years’ study. 

The fourth volume is peculiarly interesting, 
because it exhibits, with the aid of many well- 
executed engravings, the monumental relics of 
ancient peoples, whose period can scarcely be 
determined. In the discussion of the antiquities 
which he has personally examined, he indicates 
a careful discrimination, making no hasty gen- 
eralizations or conclusions with regard to the 
relations of those old American races to 
ancient Egpyt or Assyria, or to the Chinese, as 
some authors have been inclined to do. Yet 
where the relation bears a stamp of probability, 





which may not be ignored altogether, he brings 
the results of his experience in archeology to 
its clear exposition. 

Those interested in the study of ethnology 
will find these volumes peculiarly interesting. 
The field is new and the developments startling 
in very many respects. The volumes are large, 
each having upward of 800 pages; the type is 
clear and the binding excellent. 

The fifth volume has been finished by Mr. 
Bancroft, and will be published immediately, 
completing the series. The price is $5.50 each. 


E1eut Covustns; or, The Aunt-Hill. 
By Louisa M. Alcott, author of ‘ Little Wo- 
men,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” ‘‘ Little 
Men,” “Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag,” ‘‘ Work,” 
etc. With illustrations. One vol., 16mo; pp. 
290; muslin. Price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


Miss Alcott’s stories are enjoyed by the chil- 
dren, which is saying much for a book. They 
seem true to life, and the little girls who hear 
their mammas read them sometimes ask to have 
letters written to learn where they may visit 
Rose, or some other of the children introduced 
to their interested attention. Rose, in the story, 
was left an orphan at the age of thirteen; had 
inherited a sensitive organization, a feeble body 
and active brain, but by quite sensible training, 
under the guardianship of her doctor uncle, she 
improved very rapidly during the year, of which 
Miss Alcott’s story gives the history. We like 
most of his treatment, but when we read of his 
dressing her for winter in seal-skin cap and 
sacque, we wogdered if it could be advisable for 
so active a brain to be covered in that manner, 
and also whether the sacque would not make her 
more liable to take cold, and induce the lung 
disease to which she seemed so liable. She 
learned cooking, among other things, and when 
asked by Uncle Alec. how she succeeded in 
making bread so perfectly, replied, ‘‘Gave my 
mind to it.” That is the secret of all successes. 
When she wished to learn for what she was best 
fitted, we wished she had gone to a practical 
phrenologist and had her characteristics por- 
trayed by his science. 

The book contains a good deal of really useful 
counsel with regard to the treatment of children, 
mentally and physically, Miss Alcott evidently 
aiming in the garb of a story to disseminate 
some excellent hygienic principles which are 
too much ignored by certain classes. 


A Text-Boox or Human Parysio.oey: 
Designed for the use of Practitioners and Stu- 
dents of Medicine. By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo: pp. 978. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This valuable work, which has been just re- 
ceived from the publishers, will be noticed with 
some degree of specialty in an early number. 
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Sr. Georez anp Sr. Micnarr A 
Novel. By George Macdonald, author of 
“Wilfred Cumbermede,”’ “ Annals of a Quiet 
rh age" ” ete. Illustrated. One vol., 
12mo ; 552; muslin. Price, $1.75. New 
York: Pe Ford & Co. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is a novel, it 
is so interspersed with history as to make it in-" 
structive, while it is also interesting enough to 
keep the attention of the reader to the very end 
of the book, where the author says: “ And 
however the mind, or even the spirit of man may 
change, the heart remains the same, and an 
effort to read the hearts of our forefathers will 
help us to know the heart of our neighbor.’’ In 
the above quotation may be seen the key-note 
of the story, which tells us how brave one can 
be when trying to do what seems to be duty. 
That it is which deadens the sting of martyrdom, 
whether of Protestant or Roman Catholic. With 
that spirit in the heart, it is easy to understand 
and to admire the same character in our oppo- 
nent. Some of the apothegms found in the 
book are worth remembering; as, for instance, 
what Dr. Vaughan said to the sick man, Sir Row- 
land Scudamore: ‘‘ No man can rid him of him- 
self and live, but he can rid himself of that 
haunting shadow of his own self which he hath 
pampered and fed upon shadowy lies until it is 
bloated and black with pride and folly. When 
that demon-king of shades is once cast out, and 
the man’s house is possessed of God instead, 
then first he findeth his true substantial self, 
which is the servant—nay, the child of God. To 
rid thee of thyself, thou must offer it again to 
Him that made it. Be thou empty, that He 
may fill thee,” In another place: “It is a 
nameless weight, or rather emptiness, that op- 
presseth me. Wherefore is there such a world, 
and why are men born thereunto? Why should 
I live on and labor therein? Is it not all vanity 
and vexation of spirit?” Says one of the heroes, 
Richard Scudamore, in a momentous conver- 
sation: ‘* And thou art of consequence to Him 
that made thee.” ‘How can that be, when I 
know myself worthless? Will He be mistaken 
in me?” was the rejoinder, to which Richard 
replied: ‘“‘ No, truly; for surely He sent thee 
here to do some fitting work for Him.’” While 
talking with Mistress Dorothy Vaughan, Richard 
asked: ‘Dost thou really believe that a man 
ever did love his enemy?” She replied: “Iam 
sure that had it not been possible we should never 
have been commanded thereto.” The last night 
that the Marquis of Naglan and his household 
spent in the castle, “not many slept, but the 
lord of it had long understood that what could 
cease to be his never had been his, and slept like 
achild.”” That is a good lesson for all to learn. 
“No one but he who tries to do the truth can 
perceive the grandeur of another who does the 
same,” is another suggestive thought.- So, too, 





are worth repeating these: ‘ There is one thing 
a hypocrite, even, can never do, and that is, hide 
the natural signs of his hypocrisy.” | “* Thank 
God for the night and darkness and sleep, in 
which good things draw nigh like God’s thieves, 
and steal themselves in water into wells, and 
peace and hope and courage into the minds of 
men.” * * # “ What a huge difference there 
is between having too much blood in the feet 
and too little in the brain.’ mn 


Brovueut Homes. 2 Hesba Stratton, 
author of ‘ Jesseca’s t Prayer,” “ Bede’s 
Charity,”’ ete. Onevol., 18mo; 5 pe 221; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd & ‘Mead. 


This is the story of a man and his dearly 
loved wife. He was a clergyman, very sincerely 
devoted to his people, among whom he labored 
so assiduously that at the end of twelve years 
of his pastorate his physician imperatively pre- 
scribed an absence of two years, and a milder cli- 
mate; and as his circumstances would not allow 
him to take with him his wife and little son, he 
felt compelled to accept the offer of Mrs. Bolton, 
a wealthy aunt, the widow of an arch-deacon, to 
provide a home for the wife if she would send 
the child away to school. Mrs. Bolton used 
wine daily at her table, because she thought she 
must, in order to maintain the standingin which 
her husband had left her, and at that table the 
lonely wife and mother became so addicted to its 
use that she could not break from the habit, and 
had become so much the habitual drinker before 
the return of her husband that even with the 
aid of his prayers, example, and pleadings, she 
could not throw off the coils of the serpent 
habit, As a last measure for her restoration, he 
left England with his family, and went to New 
Zealand, taking his wife away from temptation ; 
and notwithstanding that she was barely able to 
endure the change, and retain reason and life, 
at the end of the dreary and protracted voyage 
she was cured and saved. We cannot here give 
all the particulars, but this was accomplished 
only through great suffering by both herself and 
her husband. The lesson taught is that there is 
no safety in exposing oneself to danger; or, in 
other words, if one takes a first step toward the 
brink of a precipice, he is never safe again as 
long as that step is succeeded by others in the 
same direction. 

It is a good book, and teaches lessons that all 
may heed. — 

Porutar Puystotocy. <A Familiar 
Exposition of the Structures, Functions, and 
Relations of the Human System and their Ap- 

lication to the Preservation of Health. By 


. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo; fancy cloth; pp. 
223. Price, $1.25. 


In a space comparatively brief the author has 
presented the leading principles of the import- 
ant subject of human physiology. The work is 
elaborately illustrated, the engravings them- 
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selves furnishing much direct instruction. Ques- 
tions have been arranged and set at the foot of 
the pages, so that the volume can be applied to 
the uses of a school-book. Parents who desire 
that their children shall be instructed with re- 
gard to things of vital importance in our every- 
day life will find this book an excellent manual 
for their purpose. The great need of society 
generally is self-knowledge, and the application 
of books popularizing the facts of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene are among the most use- 
ful of the publications of the day: The book 
whose title is given is well printed, the illustra- 
tions are clear and explicitly described, and the 
price brings it within the reach of people gener- 
ally. 


Marriace: Its History and Ceremo- 
nies. With a Phrenclogical and Physiological 
Exposition of the Functions and Qualifications 
for Happy entgn. By L. N. Fowler. 12mo; 
cloth; pp. 216. Price, $1.25. 


As the author in the preface to this work states 
that he offers no apology to his readers for the 
publication of the book, so the publishers offer 
no apology for this new edition of it, the im- 
portance of the subject being a sufficient warrant 
for its continued appearance. The information 
which is furnished by its pages is of such a mo- 
mentous character that it can not be too widely 
disseminated. The precepts of physiology and 
of morality relating to marriage should be reiter- 
ated over and over, and that emphatically, if 
such reiteration shall secure their observance 
even to a small extent in society. The work is 
really one of the best which have been published 
upon the subject in the course of a generation. 
It is filled with facts in support of the principles 
advanced, and aside from its didactic pertinency 
it is really an interesting volume. 


Tae Taxipermists’ Manvat;_ or the 
Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving 
Parts of Natural History. Designed for the 
use of Travelers, Conservators of Museums, 
and Private Collectors. By Capt. Thomas 
Brown, F. L. 8., late President of the Royal 
Physical Society, ete. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


This title conveys an adequate impression of 
the character of the book. The author of it isa 
gentleman of very extensive experience in or- 
nithology and entomology, and general natural 
history. He treats the subject of taxidermy in 
its different departments in a clear, simple style, 
adapting the treatise to the use of people gener- 
ally. Many of our readers have written us with 
regard to the preservation of fine specimens of 
animals and birds. To them, and others like 
them, such a book will furnish about all the 
practical information they need. There are some 
excellent engravings which will illustrate the 
principles of the art. 





Litttze Forks’ Letrers; Youne 
HEARTS AND OLD Heaps. By Nannette 8. 
Emerson, author of ‘A Thanksgiving Story,” 
including ‘‘ Betsey andI Are Out,’ ete. ‘One 
vol., small quarto; pp. 208; embossed mus- 
lin. Price, $1.50. New York: J. W. Merrill. 


The frontispiece is a good likeness of the 
‘author. The introduction is at once characteris- 
tic and descriptive of the book, and is as follows: 


To the little people everywhere 
Who are fond of frolic and full of fun, 
Who are learning to read and write with care, 
And always glad when their tasks are done, 
To the little people who love to hear 
Stories of other girls and boys, 
Who are sometimes naughty and sometimes 
queer, 
Who tease each other and make a noise. 

Are you tired of play? then stop a minute, 
And read as the twilight hour comes on; 
Here’s a book with Howard and Charlie in it, 
And Midget, and Mousie, and little John. 


It is prettily illustrated, and right well adapted 
for a holiday present. 

MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 

Tue Lapres’ ALMANAC FOR 1876 is a neat lit- 
tle vade mecum in blue and gold, containing an 
abridgement of the early history of the United 
States, several portraits and other illustrations, 
with blanks for memorandas, besides the usual 
calender and meteorological information. Pro- 
curable at the leading news offices. 

Tue Hvs, for December, is an elaborately il- 
lustrated and well-printed number of this excel- 
lent monthly, which is devoted to the interests 
of the carriage-making fraternity. Published by 
the Hub Pub. Co., New York, at $3 a year. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPY, 
and Popular Science, is the title of a new ven- 
ture in the field of literature. With a gentleman 
of experience, Mr. John Phin, in the editorial 
chair, and a very interesting field as its specialty 
of discussion, we trust that it will find many 
readers and abundant support. The subscrip- 
tion price is but 50 cents a year. Office, 37 Park 
Row, New York. _ 

GotpEen Hygrenic Rugs for the cure of 
nervous debility, advice to young men. This 
pamphlet of thirty pages or so is admirably fitted 
for the purpose designed by the author, Dr. 
Thos. F. Hicks, of Wilmington, Del., a gentle- 
man of high character, and well known in 
Christian journalism. Its careful study and 
faithful following would help those, both young 
and old, who are enemies to themselves because 
of unfortunate habits. 

Tue TRAVELERS’ Orrictan Gurps, for No- 
vember, is at hand, with its usual amount of 
carefully compiled information, handsome maps, 
and its clearly printed pages. 





